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Hdeal Gifts 


Black Rosaries. 40c, 60c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1 
No. 6054 Chromium bead chain rosary with sliding 

M. M. Cross stat $1.25 
Spina Christi Rosaries, $1.00. Same rosary, but with- 

out reliquary cross - $C 


X-335 Sterling rosary, R-34 Large 
beads for gentlemen, $6.00. Gentlemen's silver rosary, 
(No. 6959, Chromium) $1.50. 
Children’s Rosaries, 25c. Glass rosaries in colors, 75c. 
Smal! agate rosaries, amber, amethyst, rose, 75c. No. 2471 
} Agate rosaries, $1.00, amber, rose, No. 2384, oval crystal 


amethyst, sapphire, topaz, $1.25 


No. 6285 S. S. Cross-M. M. 
chain, $1.25. Scay 
5059 Large 


Child’s Prayer Book (for boy) 
No. 
Catholic’s Pocket Manual, 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


Sterling Silver 





| No. 231 Guard ring rosaries, topaz and garnet. $1.50 

} Special rosary and compact case, $2.50, either gold or silver 
rosary. Special Pearl rosary with 5” Crucifix in attractive gift box, $2. “ol No. 903 Sick Call 
Crucifix with metal inlay, $3.00. No. 914 same as above but without inlay, $2.00. 
No 4507 and 5413 S. S. Miraculous medal and chains, $1.00. No. 380 02 's. S. Blue cloisonne 
Miraculous medal and chain, $1.75. No. 6310 S. S. Marcasite cross with Miraculous Medal 


$2.50, blue, 


maroon, amber. 
5. Rolled gold 


» $1.25. 
$2.50. No. 5891, 


and chains, 
ular meda! and yr 
and ¢ 


filigree Miraculous medal hain, 


same as 5059, but smaller, $1.50. 

Oxidized Miraculous medals and chains, 50c. Athlete medals and chains, 60c; also $1.00 Scapular 
medal and chain. No. 6635 Combination Scapular and Miraculous Medal and chain, 60c. 
Sterling Silver Athlete’s Miraculous medal and chain, $1.75. 

PRAYER BOOKS: 

No. 800 Ave Maria, cloth, 50c; No. 810 imitation leather, 75c; No. 843-850 leather, $2.00 

No. 900 Key to Heaven, cloth, 50c; No. 910 Imitation leather, 75c; No. 943-950 leather, $2.00. 


No. 130BB black celluloid, 
celluloid, 50c. 

paper 25c; imitation leather, 50c; 
leather, $1.50; with zipper binding, $2.50. 


black, 20c; 50c. 


145 white 


cloth, $1.00; 


Daily Missal in Latin and English, $2.00. My Sunday Missal, 


30c. Daily Reading of the New Testament, adapted 
from new Revised Version, 35c. Jesus Teach Me to 
Pray, 60c. Sacred Heart Manual, $1.00. 


BRIDAL PRAYER BOOKS 
780 Marriage Sacrament, Imitation Leather..... $1.25 
781 Marriage Sacrament, Calfskin Leather...... 


782 Marriage Sacrament, Imitation Mother of Pearl 


binding 


783 Marriage Sacrament, Imitation Mother of Pearl 


binding 


Please add 15c extra for postage. 


Address orders with remittance to: 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Religious Goods Dept. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LamMp.—lIsaias ixu, 1. 
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On the Eve of His Sacred Passion and Death, Our Lord prayed 


“That ALL May Be ONE” 





Invite your friends of all denominations to join with you in prayer for the 


fulfilment of this plea of Our Savior by observing the 


Church Unity Octave 


approved by an Apostolic Brief of His Holiness Pope Benedict XV., and ob- 
served universally each year for this intention, beginning with the Feast of 


St. Peter’s Chair at Rome and ending with the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. 


January 18th to January 25th 





Leaflets with the Prayers and Intentions of the Church Unity Octave are available, small size 
at 10 for 10c—100 for 75c; large size, 10 for 25¢c —100 for $1.00; and may be had from The Gray- 
moor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 















































“That All May Be One» 


By REVEREND DUNSTAN DONOVAN, S.A. 





HE first call to observance of the Church Unity 

| Octave for the period extending from January 
18, the Feast of Saint Peter’s Chair at Rome 

to that of the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul on 
January 25, was issued from Graymoor thirty-three 
years ago by the originator of the Octave, Father Paul 
James Francis. At that time he was outside the visible 
fold of the Catholic Church and in most quarters of 


the Communion to which he did 
belong and officiated as a clergy- 
man—that of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church—the call vir- 
tually fell on deaf ears. Though 
there were many individual com- 
municants therein who were sym- 
pathetic with the liturgical and 
devotional elements of Catholi- 
cism, very few indeed looked for 
corporate Reunion with the 
Catholic Church, and those who 
did face the problem of visible 
union with the See of Peter were 
inclined to approach the question 
as one that might be solved in 
the far-distant future when — so 
they hoped, against the ever con- 
sistent and ever clearly-defined 
position of the Roman Primacy— 
Rome might be induced to mod- i 
ify her claims for the sake of 

extending the bounds of the Vis- 





4 cablegram recently received at Gray- 


O’Connell of Boston, now Cardinal, wrote to him a 
message of appreciation for his work in inaugurating 
the Octave, saying, “I will be with you, and I will ask 
my Priests to join with you in the Octave.” Another 
Bishop and many priests wrote to tell the Founder of 
the Octave that they also would pray for Christian 
Unity during that period and would interest their con- 
gregations in the idea. If we emphasize the important 
fact that the majority of those 
who participated in the first 
Church Unity Octave in 1909 
were Catholics, we have the key 
to the explanation of the rapid 
growth of the Octave Move- 


ment. From the supernatural 
point of view, however, we are 


bound to attribute the extension 
of the Octave message to God's 
own good pleasure in providing 
a new means of prayer for the 
expansion of His Kingdom on 
earth. We feel sure that it was 
under His guidance and inspira- 
tion that Father Paul was led to 
see the significance of the eight 
" days which connect the feasts of 
Saint Peter, the Rock on which 
Christ willed to found His 
Church, and Saint Paul, the 


His Holiness, Pope Pius Xi. chosen vessel of election who 


was destined to spread the good 


ible Church. These Episcopalians weer from Ble Baduence, Codiod tidings of the Redemption to the 
were sympathetic towards the Canali, informed the Very Reverend Gentiles. The prayers of the 
purpose of the Octave, that Father General of the Society of the Octave were already known and 
through grace All Christians Atonement that the Holy Father would, used in the liturgy of the Church 
might become one in the Church D. V., offer Mass on January 18th for but it was, we firmly believe, a 
founded by Christ, and they the Intentions of the Church Unity special grace from Almighty 
joined their prayers in union Octave. God which prompted Father 


with those of the Friars and 


Sisters at Graymoor to hasten the fulfilment of Christ's 


prayer “That all may be one.” 


From the Catholic side the response to the call tor 
observance of the Octave was such as to surprise even 
Father Paul himself. In his last public sermon on 
Christian Unity, delivered at the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception at the Catholic University 
in Washington on January 20, 1940, Father Paul related 


the story of that Catholic response. 








Archbishop 


Paul to use them as the pattern 
of a new torm of devotion. 

Official encouragement of the Church Unity Octave 
was not long in coming after the Society of the Atone- 
ment as a Religious Institute was corporately received 
into the Catholic Church. It was in October, 1909, 
that the members of both communities of Friars and 
Sisters made their submission, and in December of that 
same year Pope Pius X, of saintly memory, sanc- 
tioned and blessed the Octave in its original form. Of- 


Cae ane re 
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ficial approbation from the members of the Hierarchy 
in the United States, Canada, England and Ireland was 
followed by the rapid spread of the devotion in those 


with the Saviour of men. Has the lesson of the price 
of dissent and disunity ever been more obvious than 
in our own time? 





countries. Before the possing of Rev. Father Paul 


from this life in 
February, 1940, 
there was hardly a 
country on the face 
of the globe to 
which the Octave 
devotion had not 
penetrated. 

Papal interest in 
the Church Unity 
Octave has not 
grown dim with the 
passage of time. 
On January 18, ac- 
cording to a mes- 
sage received by 
the Father General 
of the Franciscan 
Friars of the 
Atonement, our 
present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius 
XII, will offer his 
Mass for the Oc- 
tave Intentions. 
How fitting it is 
that the august suc- 
cessor of St. Peter 
will thus so auspi- 
ciously mark the 
opening of the 





Form of Prayer Decreed by Pope Benedict XV. 
TO BE RECITED DAILY DURING THE OCTAVE 


Antiphon. That they all may be One, as Thou, Father, in Me and 
I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us; that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.—St. John xvii:21. 
V. I say unto thee that thou art Peter; 
R. And upon this Rock I will build My Church. 
Prayer 
O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto Thine Apostles: Peace I 
leave with you, My Peace I give unto you; regard not our sins, but the 
faith of Thy Church, and grant unto her that peace and unity which 
are agreeable to Thy will. Who livest and reignest God forever and 
ever. Amen. 
The Daily Intentions 


Jan. 18. Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome. The return of all the 
“other sheep” to the one Fold of St. Peter, the One Shepherd. 

Jan. 19. The return of all Oriental Separatists to Communion 
with the Apostolic See. 

Jan. 20. The submission of Anglicans to the authority of the 
Vicar of Christ. 

Jan. 21. That the Lutherans and all other Protestants of Con- 
tinental Europe may find their way “Back to Holy Church.” 

Jan. 22. That Christians in America may become One in com- 
munion with the Chair of St. Peter. 

Jan. 23. The return to the Sacraments of lapsed Catholics. 

Jan. 24. The conversion of the Jews. 

Jan. 25. Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. The Missionary 
conquest of the world for Christ. 


N. B.—It is also recommended that at least one decade of the 
Rosary be said for the particular intention of each day; also that Holy 
Communion be received frequently during the Octave, daily if possible, 
certainly on the Sunday within the Octave. 


With these questions in their hearts the victims of 


injustice and hate 
are turning to a 
quest for a more 
solid spiritual 
foundation. Chris- 
tianity has not 
failed, but its divi- 
sions have sown 
such bitterness and 
discord as to 
weaken its fabric 
and the enemies of 
Christ are busily 
reaping the evil 
harvest. The hour 
is late, but not too 
late to repair the 
damage. 

The power of 
prayer holds the 
solution to these 
problems. Christi- 
anity can unite. 
Christ meant His 
Church to be One. 
His prayer ‘‘that 
all may be one” 
echoes down the 
centuries as a plea 
that all men may 
unite themselves 





a one 


were 





Octave in the New 





into One Body to 





Year of 1942, and 
what splendid en- 
couragement it must give to all Christians to follow 
this example of zealous earnestness on the part of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. 

With the Holy Father himself leading the way in 
the observance of the Octave of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, it may well be that the year 1942 will see among 
all Christian people a new and deeper realization of 
the necessity for a return of all sincere dissidents to 
the Church founded on Divine Truth. The havoc of 
war, the dire peril of starvation faced by many nations 
during the coming months, the continuance of oppres- 
sion and suffering in many lands, bring to mind very 
vividly the chaos resulting from the sad divisions 
among those who profess to follow Christ. Men 
wonder what has become of the principles of Christian 
solidarity, of the Christian message of hope that came 


fulfill His designs, 
for that body, His 
Church, has ever proclaimed itself the custodian of 
His teachings. We must pray for those outside the 
Fold that they may return to that haven of refuge 
where their souls will be refreshed with the Sacra- 
ments of Life. Let all observe the coming Octave of 
Prayer eagerly and with hearts overflowing with love 
for Christ, that He may deign to enlighten with Divine 
Faith the countless souls who go about in darkness. 
Conscious of our obligations as Catholics, let us pray 
with such supreme confidence in God’s power. He has 
promised His blessings in this work of love, and 
nearer, ever nearer will come the day Christ has fore- 
told, when all who heed His voice will be united in 
One Body. Then, indeed, the world will rejoice in the 
full realization of the purpose of Christ’s mission from 
the Father, and hatred, war and strife will be no more. 








Observe the CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 
January 18th to January 25th 
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Breeding Imperialism 


By H. C. McGINNIS 


a widespread practice of Catholic ethics. In the 

United States, Materialism is the chief hindrance. 
Generally speaking, we know what Materialism is, for 
we hear and read much about it. We realize, often 
altogether too vaguely, that it is a chief enemy of the 
spiritual way of life; but how seldom do we realize 
just how definitely it causes baffling problems in our 
everyday affairs. Many of the problems which are 
causing so much national unhappiness and discontent— 
such as our agricultural problem, wage and labor dis- 
putes, our general trend toward increasing unemploy- 
ment, and many others—are directly chargeable to an 
acceptance of the Materialistic doctrine, even though 
this may not be apparent on the surface. 

To combat an evil successfully, one must thoroughly 
understand its workings and many ramifications, other- 
wise it will disguise itself and continue its deadly 
work in another form. To strike at Materialism too 
generally is to strike blindly, for this evil hides under 
an entirely different aspect in practically every activ- 
ity it has invaded. Although its fundamental princi- 
ples are always the same, it carries out their advance- 
ment under guises to suit the occasion. A chameleon 
reflects the color of its immediate surroundings, but it 
is always a chameleon. Materialism works the same 
way. . Very often the color it assumes in a given 
instance is very alluring and seemingly defies criti- 
cism, but a close observer looks beneath the color and 
discovers the true nature of the animal. Materialism 
is always Materialism, no matter what its guise; and 
Materialism is directly contradictory to the law of 
God. 

To say that Materialism breeds imperialism is not 
enough, for that statement immediately brings to mind 
the imperialistic political policies of nations—a matter 
about which individuals and nations can often do little 
more than hope and pray for a quick enlightenment of 
mankind. But there are other forms of imperialism, 
forms which reach deeply into our lives and which 
will, if not checked, destroy the democratic way of life 
for our children. It is with these forms that we are 
most acutely concerned, for they affect our individual 
happiness. 

To see an actual example of how Materialism af- 
fects our American way of life and our proclaimed 
system of justice for all, let us see how an imperialism 
spawned of Materialism is slowly but definitely strang- 


[ Europe, Totalitarianism is the chief obstacle to 


ling a human activity which time and experience have 
proved to be the strongest physical anchor of any 
civilization—agriculture. In this discussion we shall 
not use the term agriculture as meaning solely the 
production of food, but rather in that sense which 
means a manner of living and gaining a livelihood for 
self and dependents. Also, in this instance, we are 
speaking of American agriculture and not world agri- 
culture, for the production of food by someone will 
always be necessary. 

Although agriculture is faced with a growing im- 
perialism in its own field, its chief and most potent 
threat comes from industrial imperialism. When incus- 
trial imperialism reaches a certain point in its expan- 
sion, it can continue its gains only by the strangling of 
domestic agriculture. This is not unexpected, for 
Materialism at its best is a dog-eat-dog affair and no 
form of imperialism can exist long except by subsist- 
ing upon others. American industrial imperialism 
has now reached such a point. 

Since the fact that the continued progress of Ameri- 
can industrial imperialism requires the near elimina- 
tion of American agriculture is not as yet too apparent 
to the majority of Americans, we must regard the 
movements and effects of an industrial imperialism 
already functioning at full speed. By superimposing 
the British industrial pattern upon the American indus- 
trial picture, we shall quickly see that the two patterns 
are nearly congruous, the chief noticeable difference 
being that the American picture is not nearly so far ad- 
vanced as the British picture. Since we can easily 
establish the reality of British industrial imperialism, 
then if we find that the American pattern coincides to 
the earlier maneuvers of the British system, we can 
logically assume that things equal to each other are 
equal to the same thing. Coming events often cast 
their shadows long before and in this case we need 
not be uncertain about the identity of the shadows, 
for the feeding of the British industrial imperialism 
upon British domestic agriculture is now history. 

Let us glance briefly at the rise of British industrial 
imperialism, a rise which occurred beginning with the 
reign of Queen Victoria. When Victoria became queen 
in 1838, the steam age was already more than a hope. 
Exporting loomed up as a much more profitable enter- 
prise because of steam vessels and the manufacturing 
industry grew by leaps and bounds as steam power 
made possible greatly increased production. British 
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business began to boom and industrialists got their 
first taste of quick profits. Becoming greedy for a 
veritable avalanche of profits and fearful that the 
domestic market would soon become saturated, they 
decided to push through a government program of 
territorial expansion. 

The fight was long and bitter. One group of states- 
men felt that Britain’s future national happiness lay 
in preserving a proper balance among agriculture, 
manufacturing, commerce and other affiliated activi- 
ties. Another group, backed heavily by industrialists’ 
money, insisted that Britain must own and dominate 
the major portion of the globe. The British commoner 
was not interested in territorial expansion, realizing 
it would be purchased by his blood money. But the 
imperialists finally gained their point, either by much 
misleading of the public on the real issue involved, or 
else by maneuvering the government and the people 
into positions in which they felt they had no choice 
but to occupy one territory after another in defense 
of their national honor, civilization in general, or what 
not. When the public became skeptical of these many 
“civilizing’” missions, it was quieted by telling it all 
about the wonderful wage to be gained by British 
workers when Britain became the world’s manufactur- 
ing center. 

The last three quarters of the nineteenth century 
were filled with one British conquest after another. 
African tribes who had never heard of Britain were 
attacked and subdued so that a form of civilization 
could set in. This civilization consisted considerably 
of buying British exports so that the natives could 
enjoy a more abundant life. This policy of territorial 
expansion by forcible and bloody means took a long 
time to become a “national policy” which every 
Britisher felt impelled to support as a matter of course. 
Even as late as the Boer War, there was a heavy pro- 
portion of British commoners whose consciences 
bothered them every time they thought of the overturn 
of the South African Republic. But become a national 
policy it did, and today’s Britisher feels his empire 
is God’s creation instead of being the result of the 
avarice and greed of a comparatively small group. 

But the way of the transgressor is hard and Britain’s 
industrial imperialists found themselves no exception 
to the rule. Their newly conquered domains were 
willing to purchase British manufactures but, unfortu- 
nately, had no money. They were willing to offer 
their products in exchange, but most of their products 
were agricultural and Britain had little need of them. 
Quite a few of Britain’s colonies now produce many 
things other than agricultural items, but the use of 
many of them, such as rubber, were not known at first. 
So the imperialists thought up a plan. 

They decided to change Britain into an industrial 
country at the expense of agriculture. British manu- 
factured goods would be exchanged for foreign or 
colonial importations of food. They saw, of course, 


that this decision carried with it two serious implica- 
tions: first, British agriculture would be gradually 
smothered out, except for the production of perish- 
ables; secondly, Britain’s safety would be threatened 
through making her dependent upon outside sources 
of food. 

The first implication could be offset without too 
much difficulty, argued the imperialists. Britain's 
greatly increased manufacturing resulting from this 
plan would require thousands upon thousands of new 
industrial workers and these would come from the 
farms. This would give added industrial manpower 
and at the same time gradually eliminate the country’s 
agricultural production. Of course there were many 
on farms who could not possibly qualify as industrial 
workers and who could no longer farm profitably be- 
cause of increasing food imports. These left-overs 
would have to build new lives for themselves in the 
colonies, the imperialists decided; a procedure which 
would relieve unemployment distress at home and also 
give a desired Anglo-Saxon tinge to the newly acquired 
colonies. The second difficulty would be overcome by 
the maintenance of a powerful navy to keep the sea 
lanes to Britain open at all times. 

This plan might have worked out well enough for 
industrial workers had it worked as intended, but the 
imperialists had overlooked or else made insufficient 
provision for the constantly increasing replacement of 
manpower by machinery. As this took place, hundreds 
of thousands of British families were forced to leave 
their homeland to find the means of sustaining them- 
selves. Some, however, refused to emigrate, so it is 
not strange that the dole has become a British eco- 
nomic institution. 

Now let us see wherein the American picture coin- 
cides with the British one. It might be argued that 
this nation does not have aims of territorial aggrandize- 
ment as does Britain. This is true, with the exception 
of when we stepped out and took over the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, and a few other possessions. This acquir- 
ing of territory might have continued, but American 
imperialists saw that the public was too dead set 
against the acquiring of a large territorial empire, 
so imperialist ingenuity discovered an equivalent 
method—dollar diplomacy. 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of dollar 
diplomacy but, suffice it to say, there were occasions 
when American bankers bought up entire Latin- 
American national debts and then, holding the whip, 
put the squeeze play on the southern republics in- 
volved. This dollar diplomacy became the main 
reason for Latin-American distrust of the United 
States, for although Latin-Americans had to admit 
they could discern no American territorial ambitions, 
they felt that the Colossus of the North was a serious 
imperialistic threat. In other cases, American bankers 
floated huge bond issues for Latin-American countries 
to use in purchasing American industrial products. 
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These bonds were retailed to the American public as 
gilt-edged securities, although some of them finally 
panned out seven cents on the dollar. When the public 
bought these bonds, it was simply paying for the manu- 
factured articles the imperialists had sold to Latin- 
America; and when it did not buy them, the banking 
imperialists, who were closely allied to the industrial 
imperialists, forced smaller banks to take these securi- 
ties in exchange for their cash reserves, which, in the 
long run, was another way of 

taking money from the public. 
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tion was more than 25% of the total population, the 
farm income was 16‘% of the nation’s total. This was 
not enough and was due to a forced disparity between 
the prices of farm products and other prices. In 1919, 
agriculture received 20° of the national income, this 
percentage reflecting war prices. But, despite the bil- 
lions spent by the government on agriculture in recent 
years in the form of subsidies, programs, and loans, 
the 1938 farm income was only 7!4°%. In 1940, the 

farmers’ percentage was only 

a trifle more than 6%. These 





Then, in 1929, this nauseat- 
ing mess of pottage boiled 
over and we all know the 
dolorous results. The public 
perceived something smelly in 
the national economic policy 
and decided to make a 
change; but it failed to see 
that the question was not one 
of partisan politics but was 
the inevitable result of Materi- 
alism. For a while it seemed 
the change would produce a 
wide sweeping program of 
social justice, but just as soon 
as the public was mollified 
somewhat, Materialism was 
again in the saddle. Again the 
industrial imperialists went 
to work on Latin-America. 
But obviously some method 


The Soviet regime 


And made itself 


Of its people... 


"Closer Unity With Chis! 


"Has allowed its people 
To starve by the thousands, 


A monopoly of monopolies.” 

... “It has restored serfdom, 
Conscription of Labor, 

And indentured servitude.” 

... “It destroyed the co-operatives 
Which were the pride of Russia. 
... “It has kept the wages low 
And labor intense; it has 

Herded and regimented its people 
Like cattle.” ... "It has form. This curtailment can 


Pitilessly industrialized its women 


percentages do not mean much 
to urban citizens unless they 
realize that the farming popu- 
lation numbers nearly one- 
quarter of the total popula- 
tion and is raising one-third of 
the nation’s children. 

It is an accepted American 
principle that when a man 
desires more, he _ produces 
more. But despite this fact, 
the farmer needing money for 
mortgages and taxes finds his 
production curtailed under a 
penalty of losing government 
hand-outs if he fails to con- 


not be understood in the face 


Under pretense of emancipating them.” of admitted facts that ap- 
"It has confiscated the savings 


proximately one-half of the 
nation’s population suffers to 


had to be found to replace 
dollar diplomacy which had 


By compulsory lotteries and loans.” 
“It has sent its secret police 


Into a million homes, with power 


some extent from undernour- 
ishment. But curtailment is 








fallen into low repute. 


Two replacements were 
adopted, one more or less 
temporary and the _ other 
permanent. The first method 
was to make huge govern- 
ment loans to Latin-American 
republics willing to use the 
money in purchasing Ameri- 
can manufactures. These 





To investigate opinions .. . 

To confiscate foreign monies, 

To arrest, imprison and to kill 

Without explanation to anybody.” 

"It has suppressed all freedom of speech 

And assembly, and raised 

A thousand obstacles against 

The freedom of worship and belief...” 

—By Will Durant. 

—From “The Lesson of Russia.” 


highly understandable when 
one learns of the agricultural 
products being imported into 
this country in exchange for 
manufactured articles. 

The nation went into the 
1941 corn harvest with a hold- 
over of 700,000,000 bushels, 
yet with this huge national 
surplus, the waters between 








loans were made regardless of 

ability to repay and under 

various guises. This method, when it is used in excess 
of a normal making of loans, is little different from 
selling Latin-American securities to the public or to 
savings banks. But this method is a sort of stop-gap, 
for a too lavish granting of loans soon brings public 
criticism. 

The second and more permanent method is a leaf 
taken from the book of British imperialism. It was 
decided to sacrifice American agriculture to industrial 
imperialism. The records support this statement, for 
the sacrifice is very plainly shown by the figures on 
the national income. In 1909, when the farm popula- 


here and South America are 
dotted with ships rushing 15c 
Argentine corn to the United States. In a 25c import 
duty, this makes 40c corn, something American farmers 
can not profitably produce. Fortunately the farmer does 
not have to hold the bag for the total value of this corn 
surplus created by importations. He can secure a 
fairly high government loan against his holdings. In 
other words, public funds are used to mollify the 
American producer while foreign importations, taken 
in exchange for industrial products, are rapidly re- 
placing American production. These loans made from 
public funds do not constitute the best investment; for 
the corn is frequently stored in temporary cribs or 
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simply stacked in open fields under tarpaulins. Under 
these conditions, losses from vermin and deterioration 
are terrific. 


The wheat farmer, also sharply curtailed, pays a 
penalty of 49c a bushel should he fail to comply with 
his allotment; while Canadian wheat enters the coun- 
try under a 9c penalty, despite the American surplus 
of hundreds of millions of bushels. The American 
apple grower, carrying huge surpluses, faces a 50c a 
bushel differential favoring the Canadian grower. This 
permits Canadian apples to drive American apples 
from domestic markets, while the government, to make 
matters worse, purchases through the Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation hundreds of thousands of bushels 
of Canadian apples for distribution to relief clients. 
Once again, public money is used to purchase foreign 
products, thus creating a serious surplus problem for 
American producers. 


Space prevents detailing how the importation of 
agricultural products to increase industrial exportations 
reacts on the many products of American agriculture, 
but in most cases the picture is much the same as the 
examples quoted. It is the old British system of 
industrial imperialism all over again. 


This smothering of American agriculture is bound 
to have a most serious consequence. Although the 
Okies have received most of the publicity, many 
formerly prosperous agricultural States are faced with 
a rapidly increasing number of migratory farm 
families. The published reports of the Tolan Con- 
gressional investigating committee reveal just how 
serious this matter has become. Ohio, always regarded 
as a prosperous farming State, had, in 1939, 25,000 
farm families who were on the march in migratory 
labor, many of them leading a semi-nomadic exist- 
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ence. Throughout the nation about 40,000 families 
join this march each year of late. 

Although farming is enjoying a temporary boom, a 
national activity which receives only one-sixteenth of 
the nation’s income, while supporting almost one- 
fourth of the population and raising one-third of the 
nation’s coming generation cannot be maintained in a 
healthy condition, no matter what arguments to the 
contrary are advanced, This situation is causing deep 
concern to thinking Americans, for it is sure to have 
serious repercussions. To the American farmer, it is 
a life and death question; to many others, not yet 
directly affected, it is a political and economic problem 
which threatens disaster; to the conscientious Chris- 
tian citizen, it is a moral and spiritual problem. 
Naturally, the industrial imperialists are not con- 
cerned unless the situation takes on a revolutionary 
aspect. After all, isn’t the government, despite mil- 
lions of tillable acres of unoccupied land in the United 
States, experimenting with Alaskan agricultural 
colonies to which unwanted farmers can be removed 
and where they will have no voice in Congressional 
deliberations concerning their future? 

Many of the nation’s best minds are frittering away 
their time and efforts in trying to find a sound political 
or economic solution to the problem. True it is, some 
economic formula may be discovered which will afford 
relief, but the relief will be like adding new cloth to 
old garments unless the remedy is based upon sound 
Christian ethics. The changing of political adminis- 
trations means nothing permanent, at least so long as 
political parties are devoted to Materialism. The main 
issue is between Christianity and Materialism. If 
America is to successfully solve its problems, it must 
definitely and quickly see the necessity of replacing 
Materialistic cannibalism by the justice of Christian 
fellowship. 
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pected moment that the veil is 

lifted from the commonplace 
and man is given insight into the 
true beauties of life. Such a mo- 
ment was vouchsafed me at Gray- 
moor while at evening devotions in 
the lovely little Church of St. John’s 
down in the valley. 

Before the church bells began to 
ring, I remember watching the pro- 
cession down from the “Holy 
Mount.” First came a group of 
Friars — striding vigorously along 
the road—the only sound that of 
the clop-clop-clop their sandaled 
but otherwise bare feet made. At 
intervals they would be brought 
into bright relief out of the semi- 
darkness by the searching beams 
from flashlights carried by the 
(comparatively speaking) more 
sybaritic members of the hetero- 
geneous Graymoor family. Hard 
upon their heels followed pell-mell 
the main body of students whose 
onsweep was something like a 
miniature but very exuberant ava- 
lanche. Behind this avalanche came 
the straggling student or the Friar 
who had been detained by some 
duty on the Mount; and the Brothers 
Christopher* —so many of them 
with heavy burdens — sickness, 
heart-break, deformity—casuals of 
lost battles with sin or avarice; 
victims, some of them, of misfor- 
tune or losers in the stern race of 
life, who have found the many 


I: is only in the rare and unex- 


* This name has been given by the 


Graymoor Friars to the travellers of 
the road who seek a night's lodging or 
a more extended hospitality from the 
Friars. The name Christopher means 


“Christ-Bearer” and reminds the Gray- 
moor Franciscans of the words of 
Christ: “Inasmuch as you did it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren 
you did it unto Me.” 


Impressions of Graymoor 


By E. P. A. 











Monastery Tower at Graymoor. 


obstacles insurmountable, due to 
some weakness, some flaw. All 
these, and the guests scattered 
among them—whether hurrying or 
ambling leisurely along, whether 
rushing with the impetuosity of 
healthy youth or dragging wearily 
along with feet that could scarcely 
lift from the hard road-bed—were 
bound for the little church nestling 
in its beautiful setting near the road 
over which the world ceaselessly 
speeds by. 

Within the church the recitation 
of the holy rosary had already 
begun. The pews on the left were 
crowded with figures in black and 
brown—students and Friars, and on 
the right knelt the Sisters, guests, 
Brothers Christopher, and members 
of the parish. But the church is too 
small to seat all the people who 
came that evening and quite a num- 
ber were already kneeling on the 
floor at the rear. Occasionally, as 
the voice of the Priest intoned the 






salutation and the congregation fer- 
vently responded to the prayer, the 
door would be opened quietly and 
another belated worshiper would 
enter and join the kneeling throng 
at the rear. 


THE INTRUDER 


Before the second decade of the 
Rosary had been reached the last of 
the stragglers from the Mount had 
found his way to the church and 
there had been no disturbance for 
some time. The musical voice of 
the Priest rose and fell steadily 
and reverently and the response of 
the people was spontaneous and 
heartfelt. That indescribable and 
mystic feeling of sweetness and 
peace was growing stronger and 
stronger and its influence was 
reflected in the faces of those who 
knelt and prayed. There was in 
that entire assemblage of Chris- 
tians hardly one whose mind was 
wandering on other and worldly 
things. Therefore, the slight dis- 
turbance made by the opening of 
the door again, and at this late 
hour, scarcely aroused any atten- 
tion — so intent were those who 
were lifting their voices in prayer. 

The late comer jostled me. Some- 
how he had managed to squeeze his 
way around the kneeling people to 
where I was kneeling and his 
clumsy efforts to make himself 
comfortable began to distract me 
somewhat. Because of this I be- 
came aware that whoever it was 
that had come in, he was not going 
to kneel and that he was standing 
beside me shifting from one foot 
to the other restlessly. Glancing 
sidewise and noting his shoes and 
clothing, I knew him for a Brother 
Christopher who must have but 
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newly arrived at Graymoor. There 
he stood, breathing heavily until 
the last decade was finished. 


Arising I looked casually at the 
man. Then I looked more intently. 
I saw a face such as one seldom 
sees even in the most miserable 
haunts of humanity! A face lined 
with the ravages of deceit and 
cunning and viciousness. A visage 
filled with all the venom of a life 
of extreme hardship and bitter 
hatreds. His lips were curled 
loosely in a sneer of utter con- 
tempt and loathing for all that 


he saw. The sneer deepened 


when he looked toward the 
Sisters and Friars and the 
Priest who was returning to the 
altar. The lids of his eyes 
drooped disdainfully, and his 
bleary, bloodshot eyes, were 
filled with enmity. A man 
whose hand was against the 
world! And no doubt one who 


felt that the entire world was 
against him! His attitude of 
pugnacity proclaimed better 
than words could—that he ex- 
pected momentarily to be shown 
decisively, if gently—the way 
out! He looked at those about 
him as though he were sure that 
before long he would be 
shunned and avoided — that 
others would move away from 
him—he who was a pariah— 
an outcast! 
THe Vision oF Gop 

The smoke of the incense floated 
down to us at the rear of the 
church. St. John’s tiny, but sweet- 
toned organ, swelled into ‘“O Salu- 
taris Hostia’’ under the expert 
fingers of the organist. The voices 
of the congregation rose inspiringly 
with petition and praise in this most 
beautiful of all hymns. It was in 
Latin — but somehow even those 
who had no book giving the trans- 
lation of those great words, under- 
stood what they meant and their 
hearts swelled with the song. 

None of those who pressed 
against the new visitor withdrew 
from him. They didn’t know he 


was there. They were intent upon 
the Priest at the altar. 
And so was he! 


The curl at his lips slowly faded 


away. His mouth only drooped 
slightly. His eyes no_ longer 
glared —they were peering eyes 
now — watching eyes—eyes that 


were seeing something they hadn't 
for many years—or maybe 

He no longer shifted from 
one foot to the other—he was bend- 


seen 


never! 
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The Altar in St. John’s Church, Graymoor. 


ing slowly forward, slightly press- 
ing against those in front of him as 
if he wanted to get nearer to the 
front. Then he seemed to realize 
that he might be annoying someone 
and with a diffidence almost pa- 
thetic—pathetic because this diffi- 
dence was so obviously a new emo- 
tion to him—he ceased to push for- 
ward so eagerly. He looked about 
him to see if he were being watched. 


His hands began to work. His 
fingers moved spasmodically and 
twisted his threadbare trousers. 


They moved to his unshaven and 
dirty face—through his sparse hair. 
His hat fell unnoticed from his 
hand. Stiffly, and almost unwill- 
ingly it seemed, he knelt with the 
rest—eyes glued to the altar—all 
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the hatred and scorn gone out of 
them now. He began to mumble 
the Litany of the Blessed Virgin— 
he tried to follow the rest of the 
glorious hymn of praise. It was 
evident that something had hap- 
pened within that man’s breast 
which was as great a miracle, or 
greater perhaps, than the curing of 
a leper or the restoring of sight to 
the blind. 


That pregnant silence while the 
Benediction Veil is placed upon 


the shoulders of the Priest! 
The Faithful watching with 
love and adoration—and no 
less, he. who had come with 


heart full of rancor and a dis- 
illusionment which says “there 
is no God!” 
moment 


Then that solemn 
came—and beside me 
kneeling—his frame shaken by 
sobs too deep, too elementally 
cataclysmic to be heard — 
another man had felt the mercy 
and the and beauty of 
God. Down his face ran the 
purging tears! 

For that man—this moment 


love 


in this little church of the 
Friars of the Atonement-—was 
the unexpected moment—when 


God 


beauties of 


him such 
faith which to him 
seemed _ unbeliev- 
He never had been in a 

Catholic Church before, I 

learned from him later. He 
had in that unpremediated visit to 
St. John’s Church found something 
which he had never believed really 
existed. He had found God—and 
in finding God had been made to 
know that there is beauty and 
peace. 


revealed to 
must have 


able. 


And I, too, in that unexpected 
moment saw the veil lifted from 
the commonplace and was shown in 
that man’s changed look, the beauty 
of the shadow of God’s hand as It 
passed across a man’s face, wiping 
away the disappointments and the 
passionate bitterness which had 
seared his soul, and leaving instead 
a face transfigured with yearning 
hope. At Graymoor he had found 
that serenity and peace which is the 
reward of all who love God. 
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N ews and View 


always been noticeable a more or less strong 

tendency in our present governmental set-up, to 
cuddle up with Communists and near Communists. 
However, the Catholic World of Portland, Me., asserts 
that “despite our more or less altruistic and ‘starry- 
eyed’ hook-up with the Soviet Union, the fact remains 
that the Communist Party in the United States was 
denied a place on the ballot in nine States in the first 
six months of the year 1941 — Arkansas, Illinois, 
Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming.” 

This report, contained in a survey of the Council of 
State Governments, brings the number of States pro- 
hibiting the Communist Party to a total of sixteen. 
Similar proposals to outlaw the Communist Party are 
still pending in Missouri, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and were defeated for whatever cause in Col- 
orado, Idaho, Massachusetts and Michigan. Illinois 
and Texas extended their prohibition of Communism 
to include any forms of Nazism and Fascism. 


|: the opinion of the Catholic Virginian, there has 


* # * * 


Dudiey Glass, columnist for the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, paid a striking tribute to the Catholic Sisterhoods 
in a column entitled “The Sisters.” In his character- 
istic style, Mr. Glass wrote: 

‘Day or so ago I was strolling down Forsyth street 
with a friend when we met a couple of nuns. They 
were swathed in black and their attire looked terribly 
hot and heavy. I raised my hat. ‘Didn’t know you 
were a Catholic,’ my friend observed. ‘I’m not,’ I 
explained, ‘I’m not much of anything—and I’m not 
proud of that. But I couldn’t pass one of those sisters 
without raising my hat. A lot of us talk about giving 
until it hurts, putting out for our nation—and all that. 
But those women give their whole lives. With no 
hope or expectation of reward—in this world. I don’t 
know whether or not there’s a next world. But they 
do. They don’t just think so. They know. And 
that’s where they'll be offered crowns, wings, harps, 
or whatever they want. But I'll bet, that from force 
of habit, they'll slide into the back seats and ask 
St. Peter if there aren’t some sick folks around the 
place they can look after.’” 


* * * * 


An unusual scene was witnessed in the chapel of 
the Convent of Marie Reparatrice, London, a few 
weeks ago when one of the Sisters, in the presence 
of her children and grandchildren took her final vows 


as a nun in the community. In civil life she was 
known as Mrs. Dorothy Rittner, the widow of Captain 
G. H. Rittner of Woodchester. 


* * * * 


His Eminence, William Cardinal O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, observed on November 27th, the 
thirtieth anniversary of his elevation to the College 
of Cardinals. A native of Lowell, Mass., the Cardinal 
was 82 years old on December 8th. 

. * 7 aa . 

Sister Mary Athanasius Wathen, 98 years old, who 
marked amid notable ceremonies five years ago the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of her religious life, has now 
completed her eightieth year as a Sister of Loretto at 
the Motherhouse in Loretto, Ky. 


* * * » 


To commemorate the visit of the present Holy 
Father, then His Eminence Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, a bronze plaque has been 
placed in the Palacio de Catete, official residence of 
the President, where the Cardinal stayed as the guest 
of the Brazilian Government. 


The government of Finland has bestowed its high 
decoration, the White Rose of Finland, upon the Very 
Rev. Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Vice-President of 
Georgetown University and Regent of the University’s 
School of Foreign Service. Dr. Walsh, who served as 
Chairman of the Washington Unit of the Finnish 
Relief Fund in 1939-40, has been thus honored on be- 
half of his work for the suffering of Finland at the 
time of the Russian invasion. 


. * *« * 


It is notable that among those who have been loud- 
est in urging our embroilment in the European War, 
a goodly number are connected with educational insti- 
tutions. An instance in point occurred early last month 
when thirty-eight professors and faculty members of 
Syracuse University at Syracuse, N. Y., petitioned 
President Roosevelt for an immediate declaration of 
war. The reaction of the student body, most of whom 
are young men liable to military service, was imme- 
diate and forceful. A sample poll shows that 76 per 
cent disapproved of a declaration of war and a peti- 
tion was signed by the students urging the University 
authorities “to grant immediately an indefinite leave 
of absence to the professors and faculty members who 
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signed the petition urging an immediate declaration 
of war against Germany and Italy, so that they them- 
selves may immediately volunteer their services to the 
forces of the United States.” 


. * + * 


Dr. Thomas J. Kiernan, until recently director of 
the radio service in Eire, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. W. J. Macaulay as Ejire’s Minister to the 
Holy See. Dr. Kiernan was secretary to the Irish High 
Commissioner in London for 11 years, 1924-1935. He 
has written several 
books on economics 
and finance and 
holds the London 
University doctor- 
ate of philosophy. 

* . * * 

A disquieting 
thought which has 
been in the minds 
of very many of 
our Catholic people 
in recent weeks, 
was voiced last 
month by Msgr. 
Fulton Sheen in an 
interview with the 
Editor of the 
Catholic Sun, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. There 
has been real anx- 
iety over the pos- 
sibility that Hit- 
ler’s army may invade Italy and create such disturb- 
ance that the Holy Father will be obliged to leave the 
Vatican. Monsignor Sheen asserted that the reason 
for this fear is twofold: (a) Hitler may be forced to 
invade Italy to keep it in line as an axis partner; 
(b) Hitler is possessed by the devil in the very literal 
sense of the term. Otherwise, how account for his 
hatred of Christianity, his desire to supplant the Cross 
with the double-cross, and his extraordinary genius as 
a political and military leader, which cannot be ac- 
counted for by his natural background? 

“But if the day ever comes,” declared the Monsignor, 
“when Hitler attempts to lay hands on the Holy 
Father, it will be the end of Hitler as it was the end 
of Napoleon. It will simultaneously be the beginning 
of an increased spiritual influence on the part of the 
Holy Father in world affairs.” 

Apropos of the foregoing remarks, it is known that 
history records the fact Rome was sacked by Na- 
poleon in 1789 and Pope Pius VI was taken in captivity 
to Valence where he died. Pope Pius VII was held 
prisoner by Napoleon from 1809 to 1814, first at 
Savona near Genoa and later at Fontainebleau, former 
residence of the kings of France. 





Catholics of the Latin rite in a Christmas Day procession to the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 


Of the new Soviet Ambassador to the United States, 
Maxim Litvinov, the New York Herald gives us this 
pen picture: “He (Litvinov) was born Meyer Wallach, 
the son of a Jewish merchant in Bialystok, on July 17, 
1876. He became interested in socialism while serving 
a compulsory term in the Imperial Russian Army, and 
before 1900 had become identified with revolutionary 
activities in Kiev. He used many aliases and, like 
most of the revolutionists, later adopted one of them, 
Maxim Maximovich Litvinov, as his name. 

“He was arrested 
in Kiev in 1901, but 
escaped and fled to 
London. Sent back 
to Russia by Lenin, 
he took part in 
varied anti-Czarist 
projects, eventually 
joining forces in 
1906 with Josef 
Stalin, also then a 
young revolutionist, 
to rob a train carry- 
ing money. Lit- 
vinov escaped with 
the loot to France, 
but was arrested in 
Paris when he tried 
to change it. He 
was soon released 
and went back to 
England, where he 
remained until 
after the Communists seized power in October, 1917. 

“Litvinov’s diplomatic career started inauspiciously 
early in 1918 when he was named Soviet Ambassador 
to London. The British refused to recognize the Com- 
munist government and jailed Litvinov for preaching 
revolution to working men. He later returned to 
Russia to join the foreign office.” 

It will not be inappropriate to quote here as an 
addendum to this bit of information on the Communist 
Ambassador, part of a statement made by a writer in 
the Catholic Herald Citizen, Milwaukee, which may 
well give us some uneasiness. “Washington behaves 
as though the whole Russian fighting machine would 
fold up and quit,” he says, “if the gentlemen from 
Stalin’s bull pen aren’t given carte blanche to do as 
they please, both above board and under it. Among 
the many things they are doing, according to newsmen 
at the Capital, is preparing the groundwork for the 
shifting of Comintern headquarters from Moscow to 
New York, which could function as a government in 
exile if the home front collapses, and which in any 
case could function as boss office for the gang of inter- 
national trouble makers that by and large are known 
simply as Communists.” 
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Society of A\sonemens Annals 


VERY year on 
Fine glorious 

feast of Christ 
the King, the Holy 
Name Society of the 
Archdioceses of 
Washington and Balti- 
more jointly hold a 
great parade and rally 
in the District of Co- 
lumbia and, annually, 
along with the other 
Religious Orders, the 
Franciscan Friars of 
the Atonement take 
their place in the demonstration to 
show forth in an exterior way their 
loyalty and devotion to the King of 
Kings. 

This year was no exception to 
their annual custom and thus the 
Atonement Sons of St. Francis, 
clad in brown, marched down spa- 
cious Constitution Avenue in the 
Capital City, as a symbol to the 
world that although on other streets, 
other men walk with swords by their 
side, guns in their hands and laden 
with the sinews of war, our alle- 
giance was pledged to Christ the 
King, in Whom only can be found 
true peace, contentment and hap- 
piness. 

Arriving at the Mall, the im- 
mense crowd of priests, religious 
and laymen heard the Rev. Robert 
J. Slavin, O.P., deliver an inspiring 
sermon, and the rally culminated 
with the blessing of Christ the 
King in the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


* * * * 


Solemn High Mass for the re- 
pose of all deceased benefactors of 
the Friars of the Atonement was 
offered on November 3rd, All Souls’ 
Day, in the Crypt Chapel of 
Saint Anthony’s Shrine. Fathers, 
Brothers and Students assembled 





We wish our Readers and Friends 


a Soyful Christmas and a 


Happy Netw Vear 


Che Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
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to reverence the memory of those 
whose help had made possible the 
growth and maintenance of the 
Institute, and to ask the mercy of 
God on their departed souls. The 
chants of the Mass, hallowed by 
centuries of usage, were rendered 
in all their poignant beauty by the 
choir of Saint John’s Preparatory 
Seminary. Father Samuel, S.A., 
Rector of St. John’s was Celebrant 
of the Mass, with Father Vincent, 
S. A., Deacon and Father Theo- 
phane, S. A., as Subdeacon. 


Ss = 8-6 


Each day during the month of 
November Masses were offered by 
four of the Fathers for those de- 
parted souls whose names had been 
sent in for remembrance. Friars 
and students alike were mindful of 
these souls in their daily devotions 
and most specially in the Divine 
Office. All Souls’ Day was marked 
by a steady succession of visitors 
to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, each suppliant asking God’s 
pity and forgiveness towards some 
departed soul. During the week 
that followed, the Friars’ cemetery 
on the eastern slope of the Mount 
of the Atonement was a place of 
pilgrimage for the members of the 
community, and there prayers were 
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offered for the souls 
of Brothers Jude, 
Anthony and Ephrem, 
as well as for the de- 
ceased Tertiaries and 
Brothers Christopher 
who lie buried there. 


* * - * 


The first term of 
the scholastic year at 
St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary will be 
drawing to a close 
when this issue of 
THE Lamp reaches its readers. For 
all of the students the days have, 
literally speaking, “gone with the 
wind” since the opening of classes, 
and the coming of examination time 
will see them so much the closer to 
the goal of their studies, ordination 
to the Priesthood. Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, and the Physical 
Sciences have been wrestled with 
for long hours each day, and con- 
stant application together with the 
aid which comes from steady 
prayer will see the important issue 
of examinations successfully van- 
quished. There remain but a few 
more days of class, and then each 
one of the students will travel home 
for a brief visit, to be united with 
his loved ones for the joyful festivi- 
ties of Christmas. 


* * * * 


Prayer and study have occupied 
most of the time of these energetic 
students at St. John’s, but a wise 
program of any seminary provides 
liberal time for athletic recreation. 
The crisp Autumn days provided 
ideal weather for the great Ameri- 
can outdoor pastime, football, and 
our students were quick to take ad- 
vantage of it. Hardly a day passed 
without some activity on the foot- 
ball field, with the result that when 
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the students met the Friars for their 
traditional conflict on the gridiron 
at Thanksgiving time, they were 
more than a match for their stalwart 
elder brethren. 


* 


Anyone who is privileged to at- 
tend Sung Vespers in the Crypt 
Chapel at Graymoor on a Sunday 
afternoon will be deeply moved by 
the solemnity and beauty of the 
occasion. A thorough grounding in 
the meaning and importance of the 
Liturgy of the Church is chiefly 
responsible for the enthusiasm 
with which our students enter into 
the public prayers of the Church. 
The unfolding of the marvelous pat- 
tern of spiritual riches contained in 
the Liturgy depends upon proper 
instructio:: and the inculcation of a 
love for the official prayers of the 
Church, both of which are empha- 
sized by the Fathers in charge of 
St. John’s Preparatory Seminary. 


Ls * * 


To our friends listed below we 
extend our deepest thanks for their 
contributions to our Students’ Bread 
Fund during the past month. 

| Soden, la ee $10; Mrs W Fitz- 
patrick, Tex., 29c; F. Kosilla, N. Y., $2; 
M. Donlan, N. Y., $1; E. Parella, N. Y., 
$1: Mrs. J. Hogan, Mass., 50c; M. 
Cass. Conn., $1; M. Gierer, O., $1; B. 
Kinde, N. Y., $2; Mrs. A. Sunder- 


hofer, N. J., $10; Anon., $15; J. Bunker, 
Mass.. 50c: A. Home, Mont., $1.87; 
Mrs. J. Sildat, N. J.. $2; H. Coyne, 
N. Y.. Sl: Mrs. J. Hayes, Ia., $10; A. 


Ortega, Cal., $1; A. Altmann, N. Y., $2; 
J. Buckley, Conn., $4; J. Beaton, Mass., 
$1: Mrs. Van Aelet, Mich. $2; L. 
Zinti, Mass., $5.50; Dr. McAuliffe, 
Ind., $5; E. McAtee, Cal., $2; P. Mulvi- 
hill, N. J., $3; M. Nugent, N. Y., $2 


* * * + 


The death of Tony Janjunelli, a 
Brother Christopher of more than 
ten years’ standing, on October 30, 
saddened the hearts of the Friars 
and students at the Motherhouse at 
Graymoor. During his stay at St. 
Christopher’s Inn, Tony had con- 
centrated his attention on the flower 
gardens that border the main ap- 
proach to the Friary. Morning and 
evening, rain or shine, would find 
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A pre-Christmas activity of the Sisters of the Atonement in many of their 
Mission centers is the preparation of Christmas baskets and packages of good 
things for their poor children and adults. 


him engaged in his beloved task of 
keeping the gardens in flourishing 
condition. By means of careful 
planning in the springtime, Tony 
would make sure of a wide selec- 
tion of blossoms suitable for orna- 
menting the many altars at Gray- 
moor throughout the summer and 
early fall. The many wearisome 
tasks connected with the work of 
gardening, such as transplanting, 
trimming, and weeding, were to him 
a source of constant joy. His 
sunny smile and cheery greeting to 
the Fathers and Brothers who 
paused to glance at the fruit of his 
toil, will long be remembered by all 
who knew him, and his eager 
participation in all the devotions at 
the Chapel of the Inn will not soon 
be forgotten. 

Funeral Mass for the repose of 
his soul was offered at St. Chris- 
topher’s Chapel on All Souls’ Day 
by Father Ambrose, S.A., and the 
burial office followed at the Friars’ 
Cemetery. We trust that God in 
His mercy will be kind to Tony in 
the next world and that He will not 
permit much time to elapse before 
He receives this humble toiler into 
the eternal garden of Paradise. 


* a * ok 


The Feast of St. Elizabeth of 


Hungary, patroness of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, was observed 
with fitting solemnity at St. Eliza- 
beth’s House, Graymoor, on No- 
vember 19th. The Very Reverend 
Father Dominic, Vicar General, 
S.A., and chaplain of St. Elizabeth’s 
House, was celebrant of the Sung 
Mass that featured the religious 
observance of the day. The choir 
on this occasion was composed of 
lay-brothers, under the capable 
direction of Brother Aelred, S.A. 
In preparation for the Feast, 
Father Dominic conducted an in- 
spiring Retreat of three days for 
the residents of St. Elizabeth’s. 
Conferences were held in the beau- 
tiful little chapel of the guest 
house, and each service witnessed 
a capacity attendance. Father 
Dominic’s talks stressed personal 
application of the Franciscan 
method of spirituality in the daily 
life of each Tertiary, in emulation 
of the splendid example of the 
Royal Patroness of the Third Order. 


* * * * 


Monday, November 24th, 1941, 
will be treasured as a memorable 
date in the Annals of the Francis- 
can Friars of the Atonement as it 
marked the occasion of the first 
visit of His Excellency, the Most 
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Most Reverend Francis J. Spellman, D.D. 
Archbishop of New York 


Reverend Francis J. Spellman, D.D., 
Archbishop of New York, to Gray- 
moor. Before the hour appointed 
for His Excellency’s visit, the 
Fathers and _ Brothers, students, 
postulants, and resident tertiaries 
gathered in the quadrangle formed 
by the Friary and St. John’s Pre- 
paratory Seminary to greet their 
distinguished guest. At about twenty 
minutes past eleven, the car of His 
Excellency, who was accompanied 
by the Most Reverend Francis A. 
McIntyre, D.D., Chancellor of the 
Archdiocese, and the Right Rever- 
end Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, 
P.A., rounded the last turn of the 
road that leads to the Friary and 
drew to a stop at the entrance to 
the Little Flower Memorial Build- 
ing. The Archbishop was greeted 
by the Very Reverend Father Gen- 
eral, S. A., and each of the Friars 
in turn. As each knelt to kiss 
His Excellency’s ring, the Father 
General introduced him to Arch- 
bishop Spellman, who graciously 
greeted each one of them. When the 
students took their place in the re- 
ception line, Father Agnellus pre- 
sented each one by name and His 
Excellency inquired of many of 


them from whence they came, ap- 
parently greatly pleased to know 
that they represented so many dif- 
ferent states. 

When the last student had been 
presented, the Archbishop turned to 
the assembled group of Friars and 
expressed himself as very happy to 
be with them:at last. He added, 
with a twinkle in his eye, that he 
had not expected to be greeted by 
such a great throng, as he thought 
he would not meet the members of 
the community until later on in the 
day. Looking about him, the Arch- 
bishop appeared moved by the sight 
of so many robed in the brown habit 
of Saint Francis, as well as by the 
beautiful natural setting of Gray- 
moor. In a brief address he said: 

“For many years I revered your 
Father Founder and read your 
literature, and it was one of my 
keenest disappointments that I 
could not be present at his funeral 
service. As I was out of New York 
at the time, it was absolutely im- 
possible for me to be here. I was 
sorry because I felt that since 
Father Paul was the Founder of a 
great religious Community and one 
that has much promise to the 


Church, that his funeral should be 
attended by the Archbishop of New 
York, the diocese in which he had 
established his congregation It 
was one of the duties that I could 
not fill myself, but I know that I 
was represented here on that occa- 
sion. So, I am glad to be here this 
morning not only to meet you all, 
but to pay tribute to Father Paul 
and Mother Lurana, and to receive 
for myself some of the Franciscan 
spirit that I am sure dominates and 
animates your lives. 

“It is impossible tor anyone, 
priest or layman, I feel, to meet 
other priests and to meet Novices 
ind Brothers and those on the way 
to religious perfection without be- 
ing impressed, for they are not only 
giving or striving to give, but also 
receiving inspiration to religious 
life and thus cooperating in the plan 
of Our Divine Lord for personal 
sanctification, and through personal 
sanctification the sanctification of 
others. 

“T know that I felt it one of my 
duties and also one of my privileges 
to visit your Seminary on the occa- 
sion of my first visit to Washington 
after I became Archbishop. It is 
one of the important duties of the 
Archbishop to interest himself in 
the welfare of the Friars of the 
Atonement. 

“While I have not been here up 
to now I have been interested in 
you and have striven to the best of 
my ability to be helpful, and I wish 
to assure you that you are in my 
prayers and in my hopes for the 
welfare of the Catholic Church, not 
only in this, your home archdiocese, 
but also in the glorious mission 
fields where your brothers in Christ 
are already serving with success; 
with sanctification to themselves, 
and with edification to others and 
for the salvation of others. 

“So I look forward to going 
through the chapels and to the 
Shrines of this community and say- 
ing there a prayer for my own 
guidance and strength, and also im- 
ploring the spiritual help of that 
saintly soul who was your Father 
and Founder, and who will, I am 
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sure, help us all in the tasks that 
those who are living today and 
those who are being educated to 
the service of Christ, are striving 
to do. God bless you all.” 

The Archbishop was then es- 
corted through Saint Paul’s Friary 
with his party, proceeding to Saint 
Francis Chapel, where he remained 
in prayer for some time. The 
Father General then showed our 
distinguished visitors through the 
other parts of the Friary and His 
Excellency expressed pleasure at 
its size and spaciousness. 

At dinner afterwards in the 
Friars’ Refectory, His Excellency 
the Archbishop, Bishop McIntyre, 
and Monsignor Keegan were guests 
of honor and permitted us the privi- 
lege and pleasure of their company 
at the Mountain until two-thirty, 
when they had to leave for New 
York. On their way to the Albany 
Post Road, they stopped for a brief 
visit with the Sisters of the Atone- 
ment at their Convent at the foot 
of the Mountain. 

The occasion of His Excellency’s 
visit provided an extra holiday for 
the students of St. John’s Prepara- 
tory Seminary. Many of them were 
busy with cameras from the mo- 
ment the Archbishop arrived, so 
anxious were they to have a perma- 
nent memento of his visit. All were 
touched by the warmth of His Ex- 
cellency’s greeting to each of the 
community members and few will 
be able to forget his kind and 
paternal message of interest and 
affection for the Community. 


* * * » 


The Ave Maria Hour, featuring 
dramatic presentations of the lives 
of the Saints, broadcast each week 
under the auspices of the Father 
Director of St. Christopher’s Inn, is 
now in its eighth year. The popular- 
ity of this radio hour has increased 
each year with the result that radio 
stations from coast to coast carry 
its message to a vast host of listen- 
ers. We are sure that the lovers 
of this radio hour will be pleased 
to know that two new stations are 
now carrying transcribed programs 
of the Ave Maria Hour presenta- 








Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


(1) Mother Lurana, No. 2: E. M., Pa., $1. Total, $4,743.95. 

(2) St. Patrick: R. D., Ky., $15. Total, $4,378.20. 

(3) Father Paul, No. 2: \\. H., N. Y., $1; Mrs. S. S., Mass., $4; 
)., Cal, $1; C. F., N. Y., $1; K. McD., Wash., D. C., $1; C. S., Olean, 
Y., $1; St. John’s Guild, N. ¥, $175 Total, $4,277.77. 

(4) All Saints: Anon., $10; C. O., Cal., $2.50. Total, $3,965.90. 
(5) St. Anthony, No. 3: Mrs. S. F., N. Y., 25c; C. O., Cal., $1; 
M. G., Conn., $1; C. B., L. I, $11; M. W., Me., $2.50; R. D., Ky., $10. 
Total, $3,378.45. 

(6) Sacred Heart, No.3: Mrs. M. C., N. J., $6; Mrs. E. S., N. Y,, 
25c; Mrs. M. B., N. Y., $1; M. B., Mass., $2; E. G., Pa., $9; C. O., Cal. 
$2.50; T. S., Que., $2; Mrs. F. M., N. Y., 40c; Mrs. V. K., Conn., $1; 
I. T., Mich., $1; E. S.. N. ¥., $1; C. M., Conn., $5; C. B., L. 1, $8; M. W.. 
Me., $5. Total, $3,370.10. 

(7) St. Anne: $2,917.05. 

(8) St. Joseph: C. O., Cal., $1; Mrs. M. S., L. I, $1; M. W., Me., 
; B. McC., N. Y., $1. Total, $2,648.93. 

(9) St. Jude: M. W., Me., $2.50. Total, $2,543.55. 

(10) St. Francis Xavier: Anon., $1. Total, $2,413.00. 

(11) St. Margaret of Scotland: $2,410.77. (12) Pius X: $2,112.40. 

(13) Our Lady of Lourdes: C. O., Cal., 50c. Total, $1,755.50. 

(14) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. F. S., N. Y., 25c; C. O., 
Cal., $3. Total, $1,651.55 

(15) St. Francis of Assisi, No. 2: C. H., N. Y., 
M. R., N. Y., $1. Total, $1,618.95. 

(16) St. Christopher: Mrs. L. P., Mass., $1; C. O., Cal., $2.50. 
Total, $1,609.05. 

(17) St. Rita: $1,265.95. (18) Hope: $1,117.95. (19) Sacred 
Shoulder: $1,032.70. 

(20) Little Flower, No. 2: Mrs. F. S., N. Y., 25c; M. W., Cal., $3; 
H. H., $10; C. O., Cal., $4.50; Mrs. J. C., Mass., $5; Mrs. F. W., Cal., $3; 
C. B., L. 1, $10; M. W., Me., $5; B. McC., N. Y., $1. Total, $1,059.24. 

(21) Father Drumgoole: $943.10. (22) St. John the Baptist, $903.25. 

(23) Immaculate Conception: $718.55. 

(24) Holy Face: C. O., Cal., $1. Total, $510.50. 

(25) Precious Blood: C. O., Cal. $1; Mrs. M. H., Minn, $3. 
Total, $396.95. 

(26) Holy Souls: C. O., Cal., $1. Total, $393.15. 

(27) Infant of Prague: A. F., N. Y,, $2. Total, $381.15. 

(28) Blessed Sacrament: C. O., Cal., $1. Total, $348.03. 

(29) St. Michael: F.G., Wash., D. C., $5. Total, $329.10. 

(30) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: C. O., Cal., $1.50. Total, $299.70. 

(31) St. John the Divine: $279.71. (32) Five Wounds: $263.00. (33) 
St. Margaret Mary: $261.35. (34) Holy Spirit, No. 2: $259.00. (35) Our 
Sorrowful Mother: $234.00. 

(36) Our Lady of the Atonement, No. 2: A. L., Mass., $1; J. N., 
N. Y., $2.60; J. S., Ga., $5; Mrs. M. B., N. Y., $1; A. L., Mass., $1; Mrs. 
F. M., N. Y., 40c; A. L., Mass., $1; I. T., Mich., $1; Mrs. E. M., Pa., $1; 
M. R., N. Y., $1; M. W., Me, $5; A. L., Mass., $1. Total, $233.14. 

(37) Brother Jude: $209.00. (38) Holy Family: $189.85. 

(39) Archangel Raphael: Mrs. J. C, N. Y., $3; C. S., N. Y,, $1; 
M. M., Cal., $1. Total, $151.20. 

(40) St. Matthias the Apostle: $142.00. (41) Sacred Head: $135.35. 

(42) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: $134.90. (43) Most Holy 
Trinity: $81.50. 

(44) Brother Philip, No. 3: Mrs. G. H., Texas, $2. Total, $80.20. 

(45) Mother Cabrini: $69.60. (46) St. Paul, No. 2: $63.20. (47) 
Brother Anthony: $54.75. (48) Brother Andre: $52.50. (49) Pius XI: 
$22.00. (50) Catherine Tekakwitha: $16.95. 

(51) St. Gerard Majella, No. 2: M. B., Mass., 50c. Total, $15.13. 

(52) Monsignor Baker: $6.50. (53) Our Lady of the Rosary: $5.50. 

(54) St. Clare: C.S., N. Y., $1. Total, $3.25. 
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The New Church of Christ the King at High Point, North Carolina, 
erected by Father Bernardine, S.A. 


tions. Both new stations are located 
in the Republic of Panama, and are 
equipped with short wave facilities 
that will enable listeners throughout 
Central America and the West 
Indies to tune in on the program. 
Station HPSK-HOK is located at 
Colon on the Atlantic side of the 
Republic, and Station HPSA-HOC 
is located at Panama City, the 
capital of Panama, on the Pacific 
Coast. 
. + . : 

A year ago last month, Father 
Bernardine Watson, S.A., arrived in 
High Point, North Carolina, to open 
a Catholic mission for the thou- 
sands of Negroes in that city. He 
arrived with little funds and few 
worldly possessions, but with an 
abounding faith in Divine Provi- 
dence. If God wanted to accomp- 
lish the plans he had in mind for 
this new foundation, he knew that 
Divine Providence would inspire 
hundreds of benefactors to contrib- 
ute financially and spiritually 
towards the fulfillment of those 
plans. 

Father Bernardine began his mis- 
sionary labors by opening a mission 
shop for the distribution of old 
clothes at a nominal cost to the 
needy people of his new mission. 
He began to celebrate Holy Mass 
in a funeral parlor each Sunday 
morning, but because of the Ne- 
gro’s deep-rooted aversion for such 
surroundings, he shortly afterwards 
erected a small home-made altar in 


the mission shop—an unpainted 
and creaky shanty in the heart of 
the colored district. 

Every afternoon scores of ill- 
clad people came to the mission 
shop to select clothing and to 
inquire about the Church and the 
Catholic Priesthood. Many of them 
had never heard of the Catholic 
Church and few of them had ever 
seen a priest. Gradually they be- 
came acquainted with the new 
foundation and within a short time 
Father Bernardine had formed the 
nucleus of his future congregation. 

As interest in the Church ex- 
panded and as his congregation 
grew larger, the need for a church 
became imperative. Father Ber- 
nardine increased his prayers and 
his sacrifices and through his 
instrumentality and the generosity 
of benefactors a beautiful Colonial 
style brick church and rectory 
began to emerge among the shanties 
of these poor people. The cross on 
the spire now stands as a symbol 
of new hope and salvation for these 
thousands who have waited so long 
for its coming. This new edifice 
stands as a tribute to the interces- 
sory power of our departed Father 
Founder, who began these missions, 
and to the sacrifical zeal of Father 
Bernardine and his good bene- 
factors. 

The formal dedication of the new 
church takes place on December 
14th. His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Eugene McGuinness, Bishop of 
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Raleigh, will officiate at the cere- 
mony. Rt. Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas J. McDonnell, National 
Director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, will 
preach the sermon. The friends and 
benefactors of the Mission are 
asked to join in spirit in offering 
prayers to Almighty God for the 
successful propagation of the faith 
in this new parish. 

Again we appeal to our readers 
for their continued financial sup- 
port of this mission. Debts must 
be paid and current expenses must 
be met. If God has been good to 
you please remember and be kind 
to those who are less fortunate, 
particularly at Christmas time. 
Your donation, however small it 
may seem, will mean much to the 
Mission of Christ the King at High 
Point. 

The Mission just now is in dire 
need of winter clothing for the 
needy. Men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s heavy clothing and shoes— 
cast-off and worn-out garments— 
are a necessity now. Daily, dozens 
look for shoes, pants and coats for 
themselves and for their children 
and many have to be turned away 
because there is not enough to fill 
the demand. Won’t you remember 
to send a package soon to Father 
Bernardine, S. A., High Point, 
North Carolina? 


> * . J 


Last year, the Atonement Friars 
arranged, in addition to the regular 
Church Unity Octave observance, a 
special series of broadcasts from 
Graymoor through the _ stations 
which regularly carry the Ave 
Maria and St. Anthony Hours and 
so gratifying was the response that 
again, this year, arrangements are 
being made for a new series. 

We suggest that our Readers con- 
tact their local radio station for in- 
formation as to the hour of the 
broadcasts and also advise their 
friends who may be unable to at- 
tend the Octave Devotions in their 
churches that they may listen to the 
“Church Unity Octave of the Air” 
from January 18th to 25th inclusive. 
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Spirit and Power of Pp rayer 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Christian world to meet times 

of national crisis and catastro- 
phe by calling upon the whole 
people to unite in a national day 
of prayer. This custom has gradu- 
ally disappeared with the secular- 
ization of the modern world and 
only in this country does it remain 
in vigour as one of the many links 
that still bind us to our Christian 
past. But it is not enough to keep 
up this tradition as a matter of 
precedent and custom. We ought 
to ask ourselves what it means. Is 
it a mere form, like so many of 
the picturesque relics that this 
ancient Christian kingdom | still 
preserves? Or does it stand for 
something very vital indeed—a 
bond, however loose, with the whole 
world of reality from which modern 
civilization has become progress- 
ively exiled? I am sure that there 
are very many people—perhaps a 
majority—who accept the first of 
these alternatives and who are 
either more or less sceptical or 
openly contemptuous of the idea 
that prayer is a suitable attitude in 
times of national emergency. They 
believe that we can only look to our 
own efforts for salvation; that, if 
we survive the present test, it will 
be due on the one hand to our 
superior toughness, and on the 
other to the sheer determinism of 
material resources and economic 
strength. The idea that prayer can 
change the fate of nations, or do 
anything, except make pious people 
feel good, is alien to this type of 
mentality. 

Yet, when we look at the state 
of the world today we must surely 
see that this type of thought is not 
going to help us. For generations 
now the world has been run on 


i has been the custom of the 





Editor's Note: We esteem it a 
privilege to reprint here the radio 
address given by Mr. Christopher 
Dawson on the National Day of 
Prayer observed recently in Eng- 
land. Mr. Dawson has long been 
noted as a writer and lecturer, 
particularly on Catholic topics, 
and what he had to say to his 
own compatriots on the spirit and 
power of prayer, to inspire and 
comfort them in this, their day 
of tribulation, should strike an 
equally responsive chord in Catho- 


lic hearts here in America. 











these lines and with the result that 
it has run off the lines altogether. 
Wealth and power, toughness and 
efficiency, scientific knowledge and 
control of the forces of nature—all 
these we have had in a degree far 
higher than any other age in his- 
tory. Yet, in spite of them—or, 
rather, in a great measure because 
of them—modern civilization is de- 
voting its vast resources to its own 
destruction. Liberty and reason are 
being destroyed by the powers that 
they created and humanity seems 
to be slipping blindly and help- 
lessly to the abyss. 


THE Fountain Heap 


But suppose the other alternative 
is true—that there is a reality which 
the modern world has forgotten but 
without which man cannot exist. 
Humanity cannot save itself by its 
own efforts. When it is left to it- 
self it perishes, and the greater its 
power and material resources, the 
more complete is the catastrophe. 
If that should be the case, then the 
fact that we as a nation are still 
capable of prayer is no_ small 
matter, but the ultimate ground of 


confidence. For prayer is the recog- 
nition of our dependence on some- 
thing outside and greater than our- 
selves, and so long as we can pray 
there is still a possibility of restor- 
ing communications between our 
disordered civilization and _ the 
divine source of healing and spirit- 
ual life. 

The fundamental evil of modern 
civilization is not political or eco- 
nomic but spiritual. It is, in the 
words of the present Pope, the dry- 
ing up of the fountain head from 
which civilization has come and 
from which it derives its strength. 
During the nineteenth century, 
Europe was still able to live on the 
radition of the Christian past. It 
had lost its faith, but it preserved 
the moral standards and _ ideals 
which had been impressed on the 
western mind by the religious train- 
ing of centuries. But this phase 
was essentially impermanent. It 
was a house built on the sand which 
could not stand against the forces 
of destruction that have been let 
loose in the modern world. Today 
the storm has burst and it is sweep- 
ing away not only the political order 
of the nineteenth century but the 
moral principles on which that order 
was founded. The evils which the 
nineteenth century thought it had 
banished forever—torture and slav- 
ery, persecution and fear of sudden 
death—have returned and, with 
them, new and_ subtler horrors 
which the past did not know. We 
have discovered that evil, too, is a 
progressive force and that the 
modern world provides unlimited 
opportunities for its development. 


Power Gone Map 


It is no accident that the period 
that has seen the culminating de- 
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velopment of scientific and eco- 
nomic power should have brought 
our civilization to the verge of ruin. 
For it is our power that is our de- 
struction and the modern world is 
poisoned with power, as some primi- 
tive peoples have been poisoned by 
the gin and germs of a more ad- 
vanced civilization. 

I do not mean that power in itself 
is evil. In principle it can be used 
to conquer poverty and disease and 
to give every man the opportunity 
of leading a good life. But so long 
as power is guided by human pas- 
sion and self-interest it wili inevi- 
tably be misused and will become 
an engine of destruction. It is only 
when material power is ordered and 
disciplined and directed by the 
power of the spirit that it can work 
for good of any kind. 

At the present time we see only 
too clearly what happens when 
unlimited power falls into the 
hands of violent and unscrupulous 
men who are ready to use any 
means to attain their ends. Already 
in the nineteenth century men’s 
new powers were being misused in 
a spirit of selfish desire to possess, 
so that they tended to exploit 
society rather than to serve it. But 
today the evil goes far deeper, and 
the whole organized resources of 
the totalitarian state have become a 
gigantic weapon of destruction that 
threatens the life and liberty of 
mankind. 


THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT 


The only power that can resist 
this descent into the abyss is the 
power of the spirit—not the spirit 
of man, which can so easily be- 
come the blind instrument of imper- 
sonal and irrational forces, but the 
Spirit of God, which is the source 
of life and light, the fountain head 
of justice and order. Our civiliza- 
tion cannot be saved by human 
power or human science. I/t can 
only be saved by a profound move- 
ment of change, or conversion, 
which brings the human spirit into 
living contact with tne Spirit of 
God. 

Modern civilization has forgotten 
God and thereby has cut itself off 
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from the source of life and the prin- 
ciple of true order. That may seem 
a commonplace which has been re- 
peated from a thousand pulpits. 
But is it really such a common- 
place? Is its true significance fully 
realized even by Christians? And 
ought not the events that we are 
witnessing today make us under- 
stand it in a new sense? 





Htoly Ftour 


By H. G. Spillane 


We 
we 
We come, in the dusk of the evening, 
A moment to kneel and pray, 
Bringing our joys and sorrows, 
The fruits of the passing day; 
Asking for further guidance 
Along the way to plod; 
Lead us, oh gentle Mother, 
Up to the Throne of God. 


We, who are thy children, 
Have little to offer Him; 

Thy light is so bright and shining, 
Our candles feeble and dim; 

We stumble when rough the pathway, 
Arise and stumble again; 

Remind Him, oh gentle Mother, 
We are but the children of men. 


Yet did He tell the weary 
And those who are burdened sore, 
That whoso for help kept seeking 
Would find ever more and more, 
Their sorrows would turn to blessings, 
And their burdens would lightened be; 
Let us, oh, gentle Mother, 
Go unto Him with thee. 


We would touch the hem of His garment 
As He passes up to the throne, 

And be numbered among the healed 
That He calls His very own; 

In the radiant light of His Presence 
Our strength and our faith renew, 

That our wayward hearts may follow 
Only the good and true. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for Thy blessings 
As at Thy feet we lay 
Our cares, and ask Thy indulgence 
Yet for another day. 
Each day brings us one day nearer 
To the home Thou hast prepared, 
And that day is short and joyous, 
Whose journey Thou hast shared. 


—Michigan Catholic. 
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I believe that there are many 
people today all over the world— 
not necessarily religious people or 
professing Christians—who are be- 
ing forced to recognize this truth. 
They realize that what is wrong 
with the world is not simply a 
matter of political errors or eco- 
nomic misfortune but that there are 
deeper needs in human nature which 
our civilization has failed to satisfy, 
and without which man cannot live. 
“My people,” said the Hebrew 
prophet, “have committed two evils, 
they have forsaken the fountain of 
living waters, and they have digged 
for themselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns that can hold no water.” 


THe Power oF PRAYER 


As I said at the beginning of this 
talk, it is difficult for most people 
today to realize that prayer can 
change the fate of nations. But it 
is the teaching of the Gospels and 
the belief of all Christians in all 
ages, that there is no iimit to the 
power of prayer. It is the ultimate 
spiritual arm, and no earthly power 
can stand against it. 


It may seem impossible for 
peoples and nations as well as indi- 
viduals to turn to God by a pro- 
found act of spiritual reorientation. 
But the range of possibilities in this 
order of spiritual being is far wider 
than anything that our limited 
human minds can conceive. And 
this national day of prayer is, you 
know, a symbol and pledge of our 
great common responsibility and 
our common hope. “And He said 
to me: Son of Man: All these 
bones are the house of Israel. They 
say our bones are dried up and our 
hope is lost and we are clean cut 
off. Therefore, prophesy and_say 
unto them Thus saith the Lord 
God: Behold I| will open your 
graves and will bring you out of 
your graves, O my people, and I 
will bring you into the land of 
| And | will put my spirit 
in you and you shall live and I will 
make you rest in your own land and 
you shall know that I the Lord have 
spoken and done it, saith the Lord.” 








PNew Vision in the South 


\ X JITH the exception of a 
few words months ago 
announcing the ap- 

pointment of our Father An- 

thony, S. A., to labor in the 
missionary field of North Caro- 
lina, nothing has appeared in 

THe Lamp regarding this most 

important undertaking inaugu- 

rated a year ago by one of our 
own Friar-priests for the spir- 
itual and material betterment of 
the Negro population in the large 
town of Lumberton. That earlier 
and particular reference was not 
made to the work undertaken by 
Father Anthony was in con- 
formity with his own wish, as it 
was his desire to give intensive 
study to the problem which had 
been entrusted to him by his 
superiors, the Most Rev. Eugene 

McGuinness, Bishop of Raleigh, 

and the Very Reverend Father 

General at Graymoor, before shaping a plan of action 

most likely to eventuate in a successful outcome for 

his efforts. Happily, it may now be said, Father An- 
thony planned wisely and well, and soon he will have 
the consolation of having a nice little church and 
rectory to serve as the foundation and center for the 
intensification of his mission work among the kindly 

Colored folk. 

With a Negro population of some four thousand 
souls in Lumberton, Father Anthony had as his first 
task that of ascertaining the number of Catholics in 
this large group. This meant days and days of win- 
nowing, and by the same token, days and days of dis- 
couragement, as the final result showed but one solitary 
Negro Catholic in the town. Discouragement, how- 
ever, is not despair, and the good priest, recalling the 
story of the pioneer missionaries here in our own 
America in an earlier day, experienced a surge of hope 
and confidence that his own labors will in time bear 
abundant fruit—the winning of souls to Christ. 


Father Anthony 


Recognizing the difficulties to be overcome before 
he could hope to make even a small beginning suc- 
cessfully, Father Anthony set forth on a quest for 
alms among the faithful—by personal solicitation when 
possible, and by mail to more distant centers. The 





response so far has made it pos- 
sible for him to proceed with the 
construction work on the church 
and rectory. It is his confident 
hope that God will inspire many 
old and many new friends to 
come to his aid financially so 
that when the little church edi- 
fice and rectory are turned over 
by the contractor in the next 
three months or so, the burden of 
debt remaining will not be so 
heavy as to be a source of great 
worry to this poor missionary 
priest. 

A writer in one of our Catho- 
lic papers, alluding some time 
ago to the saying of Samuel 
Johnson that “money, of itself, is 
of no use: for its only use is to 
part with it,” went on to say that 
“Today, when we stop to think 
of the millions being spent for 
armament and the monetary re- 
strictions placed upon the conquering as well as the 
conquered nations, we are forced to recall Samuel John- 
son’s words anew. Admitting that the shroud has no 
pockets, we know that long before the finger of death 
is pointed at us, the only real happiness to be derived 
from the possession of wealth is its use for the good of 
others. And the greatest good we can do others is to 
share with them the priceless heritage of faith. Is 
there not food for thought there, especially when we 
are tired of hearing appeals for the mission cause? 
Think of the great spiritual good which is accom- 
plished through our missionaries aided by your 
charity and prayers.” 

The Diocese of Raleigh in which Lumberton is 
located, covers most of the State of North Carolina— 
a big state. A few counties are under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Benedictine Abbey at Belmont, but 
there are 48,580 square miles in the diocese itself. Of 
approximately 3,250,000 inhabitants, only 9,598 are 
Catholics. 

But the importance of the Church in North Carolina 
cannot be measured in statistics. Not all the children 
attending Catholic schools there are Catholics, nor are 
all the patients in the hospitals. The point is that 
non-Catholics in the state—not bigoted, as some would 


Sullivan, S. A. 
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have us believe, but 
unfamiliar with Catho- 
lic dogma, the true 
Catholic faith, and espe- 
cially Catholic prac- 
tice—are becoming ac- 
quainted with the Church 
through acquaintance 
with Catholic neighbors, 
both clergy and laity. 

North Carolina, though 
raised to the dignity of 
a diocese, is still mission 
territory and it needs the 
prayers, the interest and 
the support of Catholics 
elsewhere. 

It is a lamentable fact 
that out of our popula- 
tion of some thirteen 
million Negroes, only 
about 300,000 profess 
the Catholic Faith. 
5,000,000 are Protestants 
and more than 7,000,000 
are without church af- 
filiation. These figures 
are published by the 
Catholic Interracial 
Council, and from the same source we learn that there 
are three hundred priests and eleven hundred nuns 
engaged in the work of Negro Missions. 

It will be seen therefore that there is a crying need 
for zeal and sacrifice on the part of both the clergy 
and laity if the great harvest of souls awaiting here 
in our own land is to be garnered for our dear Lord. 
In his 1939 Encyclical letter to America, Pope Pius XII 
referred as follows to Negro Missions: 


“It is a work which We particularly desire to com- 
mend and encourage. ... We confess that We feel 
drawn by a strong impulse of charity, under God’s 
guidance, towards your neighbors of the Negro race; 
We know how their religious and intellectual develop- 
ment calls for, and deserves, special and considerate 
care. For this reason We pray for God’s assistance 
and wish every blessing to those who are generously 
devoting themselves to this cause.” 


In addition to Father Anthony at Lumberton, there 
are at the present time a number of other priests of 
the Society of the Atonement engaged in missionary 
work among the Negroes in North Carolina, and they 
have nothing but praise for the patience, kindliness 
and good will which is characteristic of the Colored 
folk in spite of the poverty and distressing conditions 
in which they have to live. 

While there was but one Catholic to be found by 
Father Anthony among four thousand souls when he 
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Rapid progress is being made in the erection of the new Church and Rectory for the Negro 
Parish under the care of Father Anthony, §.A., in Lumberton, N. C. 


first went on his rounds a year ago seeking to find the 
lost sheep, he has since aroused the sincere interest 
of many who are anxious to gain a full knowledge of 
the Catholic faith, and these, together with a number 
of others who are also interested but are diffident in 
showing their feelings on religious matters, are all 
looking forward to the opening of the little church 
at Lumberton. Many of these good people have not 
been slow to encourage their children to attend the 
Catholic services and the youngsters have become the 
leaven, as it were, which is removing some of the 
veneer of indifference and suspicion from the minds 
of their elders. In this way the grace of our Holy 
Faith finds a receptive response in many hearts and 
before long will blossom forth in conversions. 

As mentioned on the preceding page, the little church 
and rectory are nearing completion so far as the con- 
struction work is concerned, but there will still remain 
he very bothersome burden of finding the means to 
meet the costs of the labor and material to erect this 
temple where the poor may gather together to worship 
their Divine Creator. The erection of the church is a 
work of charity, an outward expression of love for 
God and His poor, and, viewed as such, we hope many, 
many of our good people throughout the Central and 
Northern states will respond quickly and generously 
with a donation to cover the cost of the erection of 
this little church so greatly needed. Address: Father 
Anthony Sullivan, S.A., Box 897, Lumberton, N. C. 





Origin of Ciwil Power 


Illud, on the Origin of Civil 

Power, issued in 1881 by Pope 
Leo XIII, the Holy Father says 
that modern political theories are 
vitiated by two errors. On the 
one hand is the theory of State 
absolutism and the divorce of 
government from the law of God, 
a product of the Reformation move- 
ment in the sixteenth century (a 
movement to which Pope Leo 
refuses the title Reformation, and 
styles the Innovation, infesta opin- 
ionum novitas). On the other hand, 
or rather, completing the departure 
from Christian tradition, is the work 
of the self-styled philosophers of 
the eighteenth century who taught 
that all power comes from the 
people, that authority does not 
belong of right to rulers but is held 
as a mandate from the people so 
that governments wield little more 
than a delegated and _ revocable 
authority. 

Catholic teaching, continues the 
Pope, differs from these theories in 
this essential, that it places the 
source of all authority in God. The 
people may, of course, take part in 
the choosing of their government, 
but in doing so they confer no 
authority and no right to rule. These 
come from God alone. In fact, as 
Leo XIII constantly pointed out, 
the Church is frankly indifferent to 
forms of government, provided cer- 
tain conditions be fulfilled. This 
indifference came very hard to 
many Catholics on the Continent, 
and Leo XIII’s insistence on it is 
remarkably illustrated in the two 
Encyclicals, Au Milieu des Sollici- 
tudes and Notre Consolation, ad- 
dressed respectively to French 
Catholics and to the French Car- 
dinals in 1892. 

In these writings the Holy Father 
showed himself realistically indif- 


I’ his Encyclical, Diuturnum 





Editor’s Note: In a_ recent 
radio address on the Catholic 
Hour, Rev. Dr. George Johnson, 
director of the Department of 
Education of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, stated that 
excessive centralization of power in 
the federal government has a deep 
moral significance, because “‘in- 
volved is not mere governmental 
organization but the development 
of human personality.” He pointed 
out that “the ultimate responsi- 
bility of government is to arrange 
affairs in such a manner that the 
people can live a good life and 
grow in moral stature.” 

Apropos of Dr. Johnson’s in- 
structive address, it is recalled that 
some sixty years ago Pope Leo 
XIII issued an Encyclical, Diutur- 
num Illud, outlining the duties and 
rights of people and their rulers, 
in which he set forth the Catholic 
doctrine on the origin and pur- 
pose of civil power. We are in- 
debted to the New Zealand Catho- 
lic weekly, Zealandia, for the 
recapitulation given here of this 
great Encyclical. 











ferent to the various forms of 
government which France had ex- 
perienced in the course of the 
century, and defended the Church’s 
recognition of them precisely on 
this ground. The political changes 
came about, he declared, often after 
violent and perhaps bloody crises 
in which existing governments dis- 
appeared. The nation, through 
social necessity, then found a new 
government for the maintenance of 
public order. 

“It follows,” the Pope went on, 
“that in such circumstances the in- 
novation is limited to the political 
form of civil power or to the method 
of its transmission; the change in 
no way affects authority considered 


in itself. This authority continues 
to be unchangeable and worthy of 
respect; for, considered in its own 
nature, it is constituted and exists 
to provide for the common good, 
the supreme purpose which gives to 
human society its origin. 

“In other words, under all cir- 
cumstances civil authority, con- 
sidered as such, is from God, and 
is always from God. For there is 
no power but from God. Therefore 
as soon as the new governments, 
which represent this unchangeable 
power, are constituted, to accept 
them is not only permitted, but is 
desirable and even commanded by 
the necessity of social good which 
has made and which maintains 
them. ... 

“Thus is explained the wisdom 
of the Church in preserving rela- 
tions with the numerous govern- 
ments which have succeeded one 
another in France in less than a 
century, and never without violence 
and profound disturbance.” 

In his letter to the French Car- 
dinals the Pope insisted even more 
strongly on the rights of a de facto 
government. Changes of govern- 
ment, he admitted, are not always 
lawful; they can with difficulty be 
so. Yet once established, the new 
governments must be loyally ac- 
cepted. 

But to return to the Encyclical of 
1881. While conceding that any 
form of government may be lawful, 
the Pope defends the Catholic doc- 
trine of the origin of civil power on 
three grounds: It is reasonable; it 
is in the best interests of rulers; it 
preserves the rights and the dignity 
of subjects. 

That men should live together, 
explains the Pope in the first part 
of his argument, is a law of nature, 
or, more exactly, the will of God, 
the author of nature. This is 
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Christmas 


Christmas angels swiftly winging, 


Heavenly music earthward bringing, 


R adiance gleaming from on High; 


In midnight’s vaulted azure sky 


Sweet streams of God's redeeming grace 


T ouch earth. . 


. . The Infinite’s embrace. 


In one small Infant's clasped hands lies 


Seen but alone by Mary’s eyes. 


Born is He, the King of Glory; 


O angels sing the wondrous story, 


Resound His Name whilst mortals pray 


7 . ° 
N or cease to praise His Natal Day. 
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proved not only by the gift of 
speech, the instrument by which 
human relations are made possible, 
but also by those inborn desires 
and important needs which, if man 
were to live alone, would remain 
unsatisfied, but which find their 
full satisfaction in human society. 
Such a society of men, however, 
can neither exist nor be understood 
unless there be someone to hold the 
balance between the wills of indi- 
viduals, to bring the diverse wills 
to unity, and to impel them all, 
rightly and in order, towards the 
common good. God has therefore 
willed that there should be some 
civil society having authority over 
the others. But those having 
authority should be able to exercise 
it effectively, so that refusal to give 
them obedience would be sinful. 
Now no man of himself has the 
power to impose such a binding 
obligation on the free will of others. 
Such a power belongs to the creator 
and lawgiver of the universe, God 


—BrotHerR AE Rep, S. A. 
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alone; and those who exercise this 
power must do so as having re- 
ceived it from Him. 

The Encyclical then turns to a 
second argument. Catholic teach- 
ing on the origin of civil authority 
is not only reasonable but it is in 
the best interests of rulers to main- 
tain such teaching. For if civil 
authority is some share in the 
authority of God, then there is a 
divinity which doth hedge a king, 
and government has more than 
merely human dignity; not indeed 
the absurd God-like dignity of the 
pagan Divus Caesar, but a true and 
solid dignity based on a divine gift. 

It follows that subjects should 
obey their rulers as they obey God, 
not through fear of force but by 
respect for dignity, not by reason of 
servility but under the inspiration 
of conscience. “And authority thus 
stayed in its due place will find 
itself much strengthened; for the 
citizens, finding themselves com- 
pelled by duty, will necessarily feel 


that disobedience and revolt are 
forbidden them, persuaded as they 
will be, from true principles, that to 
resist the power of the State is to 
oppose the Divine Will, to refuse to 
honor the sovereign is to refuse to 
honor God.” 

The third argument that the 
Catholic conception of the basis of 
political authority is most beneficial 
to the ordinary citizen is then 
briefly indicated by the Pope. 

This high doctrine supposes a 
high sense of responsibility among 
both rulers and subjects, and the 
Pope insists most strongly on the 
grave obligations incumbent on 
both. Governments must not be 
degraded to the service of private 
interests; rulers must follow the 
example of the most perfect Ruler 
in equity, faith and paternal charity. 
Subjects have only one ground for 
the refusal of obedience—when the 
government commands what is op- 
posed to natural or divine law; and 
this is not disobedience, for those 
who pervert justice have lost their 
right to rule. 

The words are an echo, down the 
centuries, of the voice of Pope 
Gregory VII. And, fittingly enough, 
Pope Leo casts a brief glance over 
the history of Europe to show how 
the example and teaching of the 
Church from the days of the Roman 
martyrs to the age of the Christian 
kings, in the teaching of theologians 
or the liturgy of kingly coronation, 
has glorified the idea of obedience 
as reposing ultimately on God, and 
has exalted the dignity of the 
Christian ruler. 


This has all now been done away 
with, thanks to the heresy of the 
Novatores of the sixteenth century, 
and the false philosophy of liberty 
expounded by the prophets of the 
Enlightenment. From these sources 
have risen the most dreadful omens 
for the future, Communism, Social- 
ism and Nihilism. 

The Encyclical ends on a moving 
note, begging rulers and people to 
accept the offer of the Church to 
assist them in the right ordering of 
civil life for the greater good of all. 








Scavengers for Cod 


HEART alive with Chris- 
A tian charity cannot remain 

indifferent to the work of 
the Pontifical Association of the 
Holy Childhood as exemplified by 
the Priests and Sisters who in pa- 
gan lands devote themselves to the 
merciful task of salvaging the poor 
little babies who are cast away to 


often, these intrepid missionaries 
are compelled by lack of funds to 
stand by helplessly while souls are 
being lost to God and lost to 
Heaven. “Blessed are the merciful 
for they shall obtain mercy.” For 
as surely as we all need God’s for- 
giving mercy, so surely are we 
missing a chance of obtaining it by 


neglecting the opportunity to aid 
outcast little pagan children to 
either gain Heaven or grow up in 
the true faith. 

The Holy Childhood Association 
endeavors to impress upon its 
members the fact that they are 
members of a Church to which all 
men have the right to belong, and 
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die by their pagan 
parents. These Priests 
and Sisters are the 
Scavengers for God 
and we who glory in 
the possession of our 
Holy Faith should es- 
teem it not merely a 
privilege, but a sacred 
duty, to help to the 
limit of our ability in 
this constant scaven- 
ging for little souls, 
that they too may 
share in the priceless 
gift of God—our Holy 
Faith. 

Our ability to help 
may be limited, but 
the obligation of 
participating in the 
work of the Aposto- 
late is very real, and 
when we come to the 
question of our ability 
to help, it would be 
well to consider the 
enormous amount of 
good that might be ac- 
complished with the 
accumulated small 
sums that we spend 
so foolishly almost 
every day. Should 
part of this be given 
to the gallant leaders 
who are forging ahead 
in pagan lands in 
spite of poverty, the 
result would be aston- 
ishing. For quite 








af (Wonder ) . 


How sweet He must have been—all wrapped up in swad- 
dling clothes! Poor baby! What joy for the shepherds—and 
for St. Joseph, toc, standing so quietly by. And how Mother 
Mary must have marvelled to see her God—so tiny—so help- 
less! And how we marvel each recurring Christmas at the 
unbelievable mystery of His love for us! For though the 
swaddling bands, wrapped round, constrained His infant 
limbs—it was love that constrained His divinity—aye, love it 
was that wrapped round the wonders of the Godhead in the 
swathing bands of human flesh. Yes, and lest that unspeak- 
able condescension should fail to touch our poor wayward 
hearts, His love still further constrains Him—and so in a 
daily Christmas miracle, at the bidding of His priest He comes 
down and wraps the glories of the Godhead in the narrow 
swaddling bands of a little white Host! 


How we would love to have caressed and fondled Him that 
first Christmas night! And how we love to take Him to our 
Hearts in His sweet Sacrament, and love and fondle and 
caress Him—till sometimes we even wonder if Heaven itself 
will have more to give us than the joy of this, our daily 
Christmas Feast! 

Yet, while at Christ’s Eucharistic Table we are surfeited 
with good things—while our hearts are thrilled almost to 
breaking with the wonders of His love—yet there are souls 
who have not so much as heard His sweet name! To whom 
the gladsome Christmas story has never, never been told! Oh, 
when we receive Him in our Christmas Communion, and His 
baby fingers pluck at our heartstrings, and His wistful baby 


voice whispers, “Other sheep I have ... ” what will be our 
response? How sweet it will be if we can whisper back to 
Him: “Yes, I know! I know! And so I bought you... a 


little white lamb! A little pagan baby—all snow-white—pagan 
no longer—but washed clean and spotless with Baptismal grace! 
I bought it for you—for your Birthday!” Ah, what will be 
the answer from the loving heart of Jesus? I wonder! I wonder! 


—SISTER M. INNOCENTIA, S.A. 








about which all men 
should be given an 
opportunity to be in- 
formed. This Church, 
and indirectly all its 
members, were di- 
vinely commissioned 
to “go and teach all 
nations.” In heart and 
will every member of 
that Church must be 
a missionary. Each 
one must be prepared 
to take part in a Di- 
vinely imposed apos- 
tolate. A failure to 
do so means a falling 
short of the proper 
understanding of what 
is a fundamental obli- 
gation of membership. 

Apostolate, in its 
wider sense, means an 
efficacious desire that 
God be known and 
loved by an ever in- 
creasing number of 
men—by all men. To 
love means to wish 
well toward the ob- 
ject of our love and 
to omit nothing on our 
part that will help to- 
ward the fulfillment 
and realization of our 
good desires. Parents 
desire the happiness 
of their children, the 
friend, true and sin- 
cere, is obsessed with 
real concern regarding 
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the felicity of his friend. To love 
God is likewise to wish Him well. 
God, in Himself, is infinitely happy. 
We can only wish for Him a more 
perfect realization of His external 
glory, which consists in this, that 
His rational creatures acknowledge 
the Divine perfections and be 
unstinted in their praise and love. 

By a mysterious benevolence God 
has made this, His external glory, 
dependent on the free will of man, 
and He ordained that men should 
aid one another in acquiring a more 
perfect knowledge and love for the 
Sovereign God. The apostolate, 
therefore, is the charitable assist- 
ance which souls who know and 
love God extend to those who are 
still in ignorance. Every fervent 
Catholic will find almost daily op- 
portunity for a fruitful apostolate in 
his every-day life, if in no other 
way, at least by the shining light of 
his Christian virtue. 


It is a great consolation to the 
Editor of THe Lamp to be able to 
say that our Readers have been 
wonderfully cooperative with the 
Union - That - Nothing - Be - Lost 
Branch of the Holy Childhood 
work. Month after month it has 
been our blessed privilege to record 
a substantial number of contribu- 
tions for the ransom of pagan ba- 
bies or for the support of others 
already safe in the fostering care 
of the good Sisters who are spend- 
ing themselves in scavenging for 
God on the highways and byways 
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"Blessed are the merciful” who make possible the salvage of these little souls for God. 


in mission lands. Below we append 
the latest list of contributors : 


M. McD., Mass., $5; M. McL., Del., 
$5; Mrs. F. O., Mich., $5; L. A., La., $5; 
M. H., N. J., $5; Mrs. J. McC., Mass., 
$5; M. L., Conn., $5; G. D., Mass., $5; 
T. M., Mass, $$; C. B. N. ¥., $15; 


a: J, Pe SB; H.R. Pe, 3: TF. eB, 
N. J., $5; M. S., N. J., $15; Mrs. W. M. 
Vt., $5; Mrs. P. B., Ill, $5; G. A., Ind 
$ 


5S: M. A. Ind., $5; D. A. Ind. $5; 
G. L., Ohio, $$; P. C., Pa., $:; 
Mich., $5; D. D., N. Y., $5; F 

$5; Mrs. E. P., Wis., $5; Misses W., 


M., Ill, $5; Mrs. H. E., Minn., $5; 
{. M., L. L, $5; A. M., Mass., $5; 
r vie 


L. W., Cal, $10; E. K, N. ¥., $10; 


Mrs. ( W., Mass., $5; M N., 
N. Y., $1; T. M., Ohio, $200; D. MacT., 
Mass., $5; S. Z., Pa., $5; Mrs. J. I 


N. ¥., $5; A. M., TL, $5: J. R., 1. § 
Mrs. A. B. C., R. 1, $5; G. O'S., N 
$5: M. McK., N. Y., $5; M. C., M: 
$10; A. B., Conn., $25; A. F., N. Y.. 


< 
Mrs. E. M., Pa., $5; R. D., Cal, $1 
M. M., Cal., $10; M. McG., Conn., $ 
M. J., Wis., $5; Anon., $15; M. M., 


N. Y,. $5; S. McB., Mass., $ 

A. € At, HB Se EG eS: AEs 
Pa., $10; K. C., Kan., $5; Mrs. J. O'H., 
Wash., $5; M. H., Pa., $5: C. C., Mass., 
$s. 7. B.. Cat, $18; W. M., N. ¥.,. 3; 
S. C., It. $5; J. G., Wis., $5; Mrs. J. ! 
Ohio, $5; A. H., Ohio, $3; A. and T. R., 
Wis., $3; V. J., $5; G. T., Minn., $5; 
Jj. €., Mass. $2; C. Bb. 1. $8; A. S., 
N. ¥., $4; G. T., Mass., #4 





A FEW LETTERS FROM OUR HOLY CHILDHOOD MEMBERS 


S. T., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. “En- 
closed five dollars to ransom a 
Chinese baby. The name to be 
Stella Frances if a girl, or John 
Francis if a boy, in thanksgiving 
for a favor received, and for a 
special intention.” 

May your gratitude win for you 
many more favors. 


Mrs. A. T., Hillside, N. J.: “I am 
enclosing check for five dollars for 
the purpose of redeeming a Chinese 
baby. Please ask the Fathers to 
pray that my brother may get a 
position.” 

May the prayers of this innocent 
soul obtain the favor you so much 
desire! 


M. R., New Brunswick, N. J.: 
“Enclosed find a check for fifty dol- 
lars. Kindly buy ten babies, name 
them any name you please. The 
Lord knows my request.” 

And the Lord knows, too, what 
you have brought to the hearts of 
His missionaries today. May God 
bless you! 








Gifts of Glory 


By EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


+ UCK UP, son!” Grizzled 
B Father O’Meara placed an 
arm around tall John 
Olson’s drooping shoulders. “Every- 
thing’s going to be all right. I feel 
it in my bones. My hunches seldom 
go wrong.” He ushered the blonde 
young realtor from the cosy study 
and down the hall. ‘“‘You and yours, 
John, are going to have a white and 
merry Christmas. I'll see Bob 
Weldon after lunch. I should have 
dropped in on him before this. 
Though I can’t understand what’s 
got into the man, I think I can make 
him see sense.” 

“If you don’t, Father,” Olson 
guiped, “I’m ruined. I can’t pos- 
sibly meet the notes Weldon insists 
I take up. His renewing them 
twice before kept me from going on 
the rocks. On those occasions he 
was all kindness and understand- 
ing. He’s changed though. Over 
night, it seems. Now he’s as hard 
as the concrete basements of the 
houses I build. Another ninety 
days and I'll be able to handle 
things. Weldon...” He choked. 

“Under the circumstances, John,” 
Father O’Meara opined, “perhaps 
you were over generous in your 
contribution to St. Anne’s Empty 
Stocking Christmas Fund. Maybe 
4.” 
“Not at all, Father,” Olson inter- 
rupted. “That was money I put by 
for a new overcoat. Then I decided 
to make this seedy one do another 
winter.” 

“Cheer up, John!” Fr. O’Meara 
encouraged his distraught visitor. 
“Things are never as bad as they 
seem.” 

Olson grimaced, pulled his shape- 
less felt hat low over his haggard 
blue eyes, buttoned his overcoat 
and grasped the knob of the street 


door. They could hear the banshee 
wailing of the snow-laden wind. 

“Christmas Eve is no time for 
black thoughts, son,” Fr. O’Meara 
spoke feelingly. “Merry Christ- 
mas to you and yours, John.” 

“Thanks, Father!” Olson was 
once more master of his emotions. 
“The same to you.” 

“Mind now!” Father O’Meara 
ordered. “No more of this ca- 
lamity talk. It’s not like you, John. 
I feel you'll find Bob Weldon’s 
bark much worse than his bite.” 

“Here’s hoping, Father.” Olson 
plunged out into the  blizzardy 
morning. The door banged shut be- 
hind him. 

“IT couldn’t believe my ears,” 
Father O’Meara thought aloud, his 
gaunt, leathery features serious and 
gray eyes worried, as he returned 
to his study, piled more hickory 
knots on the crackling grate fire 
and settled his sparse, long-legged, 
stoop-shouldered six-feet-two in the 
swivelchair behind his cluttered 
desk. “Imagine! Bob Weldon a 
mean, penny-pinching Shylock, 
actually willing to ruin another man. 
He’s never been like that. I can’t 
conceive of his being that way now. 
Why,” he began fumbling through 
a heap of papers, “only last week 
he sent me a thousand dollars for 
the St. Anne’s Empty Stocking 
Christmas Fund. I- wouldn’t call 
that miserly. I wonder what’s got 
into Bob?” 

Becoming absorbed in the papers 
he was holding, he dismissed the 
Weldon riddle from his mind, until 
he strolled into his good friend’s 
private office at the Weldon Iron 
and Steel Works a little before 
three that afternoon. With a scowl 
on his ruddy face, burly Robert 
Weldon grunted a greeting. 


“Though I’m as busy,” Father 
O’Meara began, as he slapped the 
snow from his weatherstained black 
felt hat, “as a one-armed paper- 
hanger with hives, I dropped in, 
Bob, to wish you a merry Christ- 
mas, thank... ” 

“Christmas?” Weldon snorted. 
“Yuletide? Fooltide, if you’re ask- 
ing me! Forget all that silly Christ- 
mas rot, Tim! I’ll have none of that 
hypocritical twaddle!” 

“Thank you for the check,” the 
startled priest ignored the surly 
interruption, “you sent me for the 
St. Anne’s Empty Stocking Christ- 
mas Fund and...” 

“Use it for the Empty Stocking 
folderol or what you will,’”’ Weldon 
broke in brusquely, “‘it’s the last 
contribution you'll get from me, 
Tim.” 

“What’s got into you, Bob?” 

“Plenty!” Weldon snapped. “I’m 
through being a soft touch. I’m no 
longer an easy mark for a lot of 
loafers and worse. I’m no...” 

“Not so fast, Bob!” Father 
O'Meara held up a restraining hand. 
“Whoa! What’s so soured you all 
of a sudden?” 

“All of a sudden? Huh!” Wel- 
don retorted. “It’s been anything 
but that, Tim. It’s been a gradual 
buildup, until the scales were 
finally jolted from my eyes and I 
saw clearly what a jackass I’ve 
been. Compared to the number of 
ingrates, chiselers and the like, 
there are so few worthy of con- 
sideration that the chances are 
much too great you'll be played for 
a sucker. That’s why I’m through, 
Tim.” 

“But Jesus said...” 

“Don’t start preaching, Tim!” 
Weldon barked. “You'll only 
waste good breath.” 
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Father O'Meara eyed Weldon 
quizzically. 

“Here’s the how and why of it, 
Tim,” Weldon grumbled. “The 
night after I mailed you that last 
check, I overheard a couple of pan- 
handlers discussing somebody they 
sneeringly called a sap, who was 
always good for at least a two-bit 
touch. It developed that I was the 
sap in question. That was like an 
unexpected smash between the 
eyes. On top of that, I got both 
ears full of one of our steno- 
graphers gleefully telling another I 
was a pushover for any kind of a 
sob story. That was unpleasantly 
revealing, too. Then, to cap the 
climax, only last Saturday I learned 
the Free Milk For Kiddies Center 
I've been supporting for over a year 
is nothing more than a racket with 
about five cents of every dollar go- 
ing for milk and the rest into some 
crook’s pocket. From now on, Tim, 
I'm nobody’s goat. I intend to be 
hardboiled. I’m through being a 
boob. My leg’s been pulled for the 
last time.” 

“You’re the last man, Bob,” 
Father O'Meara wagged his head, 
“T ever expected to hear talk such 
nonsense. The only sensible thing 
you've said is that I’d only be wast- 
ing good breath preaching to you 
with you feeling the way you do 
now. What I ought to do,” he 
squinted down hard at the frowning 
man behind the orderly desk, “‘is 
hammer some horse sense into your 
fool head. Boy and man, I always 
could lick you, Bob.” He exam- 
ined his hairy, hamlike fists critic- 
ally. “I’m thinking that’s exactly 
the medicine you're needing this 
minute.” 

Weldon glowered. 

“In thoroughly hiding you, 
though,” Father O'Meara mused, 
“there’d be no real satisfaction for 
me. The kick has gone out of such 
things, Bob. I’m afraid I’m getting 
old.” He sighed. 

Weldon looked relieved. 

“There are many ways of skin- 
ning a cat,” Father O’Meara con- 
tinued. “I'll be hitting upon the 
right one in this instance. That’s 
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neither here nor there, though. 
Nevertheless, Bob, what does all 
this have to do with John Olson?” 

“Business is business, Tim!” 

“Even on Christmas Eve, eh?” 

“Bah!” Weldon tossed his shin- 
ing bald head. 

“But you’re ruining him!” Father 
O'Meara protested. “Olson has a 
wife and a _ three-year-old son. 
You're doing anything but giving 
them a break, Bob. Besides, re- 
newing Olson’s notes won't cost you 
anything. He pays his interest. 
Olson’s not asking you to give him 
anything but a _ renewal, which 
means a little more time.”’ 

“T’'ve already renewed his paper 
twice.” 

“Why not a third time, then?” 

Weldon shrugged. 

“Especially seeing it’s Christmas 
Eve, Bob,” Father O'Meara 
wheedled. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do, Tim!” 
Weldon growled with sardonic 
gleam in his shrewd little eyes, 
“without going into that Christmas 
Eve bunk, I'll pass the buck and 
put the Olson proposition smack up 
to you.” 

Father O’Meara tautened. 

“If I remember correctly,”’ Wel- 
don snarled, “the angels promised 
Abraham to spare Sodom and 
Gomorrha, if they could find one 
worthy person in those two wicked 
cities. That correct?” 

Father O’Meara nodded. 

“Now,” Weldon jeered, “if you 
can show me one single instance, 
Tim, of an individual honestly sub- 
ordinating his own selfish interests 
to those of another or others, I'll 
reconsider this Olson matter. Mind, 
Tim! I’m from Missouri. Just 
one! I'm not promising I'll renew 
the Olson notes. I’m simply say- 
ing I'll reconsider.” 

‘Then you might as well begin 


reconsidering right away.” Father 
O’Meara smiled confidently. “Why, 
there are plenty of people like that 
in St. Anne’s parish. You've set 
me a very easy task, Bob.” 

“We'll see!”” Weldon sneered. 

“My only trouble,” Fr. O'Meara 
chuckled, “will be selecting one or 
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* . .. from now on, Tim, I’m nobody's goat. I intend to be hardboiled. 


maybe two or three from the many 
big-hearted souls I know.” 

“That’s what you think, Tim.” 

“When can you come to Saint 
Anne’s parish house, Bob?” Father 
O’Meara asked. ‘The sooner, the 
better. This is Christmas Eve, you 
know, and I have a thousand and 
one things to do.” 

“How about five?” Weldon sug- 
gested. ‘On my way home from 
the office? That give you enough 
time, Tim?” 

“‘Much more than enough.” Fr. 
O’Meara laughed back over his 
shoulder, as he hurried out to his 
dilapidated coupe. “See you at 
five, Bob.” 


* * * * 


When weazened Mary Ward 
bowed Weldon into Fr. O’Meara’s 
dimly lit study, Limpy Carr was 
there with the priest, who ordered 
his gray wisp of a housekeeper to 
fetch Mose White, the St. Anne 
handyman, and then introduced the 
scrawny humpback to Weldon. The 
glum man _ perfunctorily shook 


hands with the wondering lad and 
settled his bulk in an easy chair. 
The wind whistled through the 
withered garden behind the parish 
house, shutters creaked and snow 
tapped with ghostly fingers against 
the window at Father O’Meara’s 
back. Logs crumbled in the fire- 
place and rosy flames leaped high. 


“Sit down, Mary Ward,” Father 
O’Meara directed, when the house- 
keeper returned with the colored 
man. “You, too, Mose White.” He 
brought a long envelope from a 
drawer of his desk and therefrom 
thumbed a flimsy strip of pink 
paper. “I'll be keeping you only a 
little while.” 

While Weldon relaxed and 
watched from under _half-closed 
lids, the others perched on the 
edges of their chairs and waited 
with evident bewilderment. 


“T have here,” Father O’Meara 
explained, “a check which was 
originally given me as a contribu- 
tion to the St. Anne’s Empty Stock- 
ing Christmas Fund. Earlier this 
afternoon, however, the donor told 
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I’m through being a boob. ...” 


me I could use it for anything 1 
wished.” 


Weldon started. Remembering 
what he had said to the priest, he 
realized he was looking at his own 
check. 

“This check is for a substantial 
amount,” Father O’Meara scruti- 
nized it fixedly, “and, after most 
careful thought, I have decided to 
use it otherwise than it was first 
intended.” 

Weldon’s interest quickened. The 
others listened intently. 

“Limpy,” Father O’Meara’s gaze 
shifted from the check to the pale, 
pinched features of the plainly 
puzzled boy, “There’s more than 
enough here to get you started in 
law school.” 

“Gee, Father!” Limpy’s freckled 
features flushed and his blue eyes 
danced. “I don’t know how to thank 
you! Gosh! That’s great!” 

Weldon’s calculating eyes drilled 
into the excited lad. 

“Mary Ward,” Father O’Meara 
turned to the old woman, “there’s 
enough here, too, for getting you 
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into that haven for the aged you're 
always talking about with but little 
hope of ever entering there. Now 
that problem’s settled for you.” 

“The saints be praised, Father!” 
the surprised woman half-laughed 
and half-cried. “Thanks be to 
God!” She piously crossed her- 
self. “You're savin’ me from endin’ 
my days in the poorhouse, Father.” 

The happiness in her quavering 
voice momentarily softened the 
steely glint in Weldon’s coldly ap- 
praising eyes. The howling wind 
kept driving the slithering snow 
against the window. 

“Mose White,” Father O’Meara 
addressed the bent, wrinkled and 
snowy-wooled negro, “after taking 
out what Mary Ward and Limpy 
Carr are needing there will still be 
enough left for you to get that 
operation you’ve been contemplat- 
ing for some time.” 

The handyman beamed. His eyes 
rolled until their whites showed. 

“That will be all, folks.” Father 
O'Meara dismissed the delighted 
trio. “A merry Christmas to you 
and yours, Limpy.” 

“A merry Christmas to you, 
Father.” His left leg, twisted and 
withered by infantile paralysis, 
dragging, Limpy led the old couple 
to the hall. “And thanks a million!” 

Sudden mingled doubt and fear 
in his narrowed eyes, Fr. O’Meara’s 
shoulders sagged and his mouth 
tightened. As he replaced the check 
in its envelope, his hands trembled. 
Weldon studied him with a triumph- 
ant, I-told-you-so smirk. The priest 
deliberately avoided looking at his 
gloating friend. 

“Father,” Limpy faced about in 
the hall entrance, “did I understand 
you to say the money you're giving 
Mrs. Ward, Mose White and me 
was originally contributed to the 
St. Anne’s Empty Stocking Christ- 
mas Fund?” 

His eyes had clouded and he was 
no longer smiling. Mary Ward and 
Mose White stopped, too. Their 
faces were also grave. 

“That's right,” Father O'Meara 
answered, hope leaping to life in 
his eyes and a crushing weight 
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A Sperial 
Christmas Novena 
of Masses 


in honor of the Blessed Mother whom 
we invoke under the beautiful title of 


Our Lady of the Atonement 
will be offered in the Convent Chapel 


at Graymoor, beginning on December 
16th. 





Send in your petitions now for 
remembrance in the Novena. Address: Franciscan Sisters of 
the Atonement, St. Francis Convent, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

Below we append letters expressing gratitude for favors re- 
ceived through the Novenas to Our Lady of the Atonement. They 
are but a few of many such letters. 


W. B., Woodside, L. I.: Some R. G. Cleveland, Ohio: I am 


time ago I was seriously injured sending an offering in thanksgiv- 
ind have practically recovered ing for a favor received My 
now and IT want to extend my daughter received the position that 
heartfelt thanks for the help you we asked for in our petition 

have given me. I appreciate the F. C., Chicago, Ill.: Sometime 
prayers to Our Lady of the Atone- ago I wrote you asking to be re- 
ment membered in your Novena to Our 


Mrs. E. R., New York: Last Lady of the Atonement. You will 
June I entered my petition in your be happy to know that my peti- 
Novena to Our Lady of the Atone- tions have been granted through 
ment and my petition has been the intercession of our dear Lady. 
partly granted. My husband is a From the bottom of my heart I 
little stronger but unable to walk wish to thank you for your 

t as yet but his hearing seems prayers, as I must confess I had 

h better. I am enclosing an nearly lost all hope. Please ac- 


offering in thanksgiving for the cept the enclosed donation 
favor granted M. H., St. Louis, Mo.: I thought 
A. H., St. Louis, Mo.: Last four months ago I would be out 
month I asked vou to include my of employment, but to date am 
intentions in your Novena to Our © still holding my position. I have 
Lady of the Atonement and I am been asking you to remember my 
pleased to say that my brother for intentions every month now for 
whom I had these intentions sent almost eight months and I am 
in seems much better. He lost his happy to say that I am still work- 
position through ill health and was ing 
very much worried, but was home E. A. M. R., Schenectady, N. Y.: 
to see us last Friday and seems to” I am enclosing an offering for a 
have more peace of mind Chinese Baby in grateful thanks to 
E. M., Pennsylvania: The en- the Blessed Mother for helping my 
1 natian is in thanksgiving brother graduate. Also an offer- 
Mother Lurana fer a favor re- ing for St. Christopher's Inn and 
ved through her prayers to Our = for St. Anthony's Bread Fund in 
Lad f the Atonement thanksgiving 


Write and ask for Our Lady of the Atonement 
Calendar for 1942 
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seeming to fall from him. “This 
afternoon, though, as I explained, 
Mr. Weldon herg advised me I could 
use his check as I saw fit and I 
thought...” 


“If you divide the amount of that 
check among us three, Father,” 
Limpy interrupted, “with the Empty 
Stocking Fund having that much 
less, won’t that mean fewer needy 
kids here in St. Anne’s will get their 
only bit of Christmas ?” 

“Not necessarily, Limpy,” Father 
O’Meara replied with a sideways 
glance at Weldon, whose smirk had 
vanished. ‘We'll take care of the 
usual number but, of course, each 
child will be given a trifle less.” 

“They get little enough now,” 
Limpy sighed, running his long 
fingers through his unruly red hair. 
“Anyway, it boils down to this: 
with that check, each needy kid 
would get a little bit more Christ- 
mas or more kids could be given a 
little Christmas thrill. That cor- 
rect, Father ?” 

Father O’Meara nodded agree- 
ment. 

“In other words,” Limpy hurried 
on, ‘‘to put it bluntly, you’re robbing 
the kids for our benefit? Huh?” 

Father O’Meara offered no reply 
to that unpalatable truth. 

“That being the case, Father,” 
Limpy went on emphatically, ‘‘with 
no intention of questioning your 
good judgment or being unapprecia- 
tive of your kindness, as far as I’m 
concerned, the whole deal’s off. I 
can’t start my law studies at the 
expense of some needy kids. That’s 





Nidnight in Bethlehem 


By Lydia A. Cauch 


On a Palestine hill 

A quaint little town 

Pulsates with gladness 

As glory comes down: 

It’s the birth-time of Jesus— 
O hear the bells ring! 

It’s midnight in Bethlehem: 
They wait for the King. 


The old, old message 

Of “Peace, Good Will” 
Pours from the heavens; 
The star is still. 

The Magi advance— 
It’s the same, glad story: 
He lies in a manger, 
Surrounded by glory! 


The night shepherds hasten— 
They're drawn to Him, too— 
And find that the angel's 
Message is true: 

“Joy to all earth! 

Love comes to flower: 

The Shepherd of Men 


Is born this hour!” 











out, Father! I’d never be able to 
look myself in the face again. 
Christmas for the needy kids can’t 
wait. My law schooling can. I'll 
get around to that in good time. I'll 
get the necessary money together 
somehow. It’ll be a slow business, 
even though my downtown news- 
stand is doing well. I’m young 
a Saas 





ee ss Rs Ma 
was characteristic of him when 
excited, Father O’Meara stammered 
and spluttered. 

“That’s final, Father!” Limpy de- 
clared with unmistakable sincerity. 

“The lad’s taken the words right 
out of my mouth, Father,”’ Mary 
Ward spoke tremulously. 

“Out of mine, too, Father,”’ Mose 
White added. 

With that the trio disappeared in 
the hall. 

“Well?” Father O’Meara smil- 
ingly challenged Weldon. 

“You win, Tim,’ Weldon ad- 
mitted grudgingly. “It looked for 
a time, though, like they were go- 
ing to let you down. They had you 
on the anxious bench, Tim.” 

“IT know my people, Bob,” Father 
O'Meara answered with a note of 
pride in his voice. “Even if Mary 
Ward, Mose White and Limpy Carr 
had failed to justify my faith in 
them, I would have proved my case. 
There are many others here in St. 
Anne’s. I would have...” 

“T’ll be using your ‘phone, Tim.” 

Father O’Meara chuckled, while 
Weldon hastily dialed a number. 

“That you, Olson?’ Weldon 
queried, when he got his connec- 
tion. “Robert Weldon speaking. 
... huh-huh!... I’ve changed my 
mind about those notes. I'll renew. 
Sure! ... For ninety days... . And, 
Olson, Merry Christmas!” 

He hung up and rose, while a 
boisterous guffaw welled up in 
Father O’Meara and burst exuber- 
antly from his lips. 





From a Nun in Chicago: 


have seen. 


you have yet issued. 





Our Christmas Cards: A Word of Thanks 


We are most grateful to our many friends and patrons for their acceptance of our selection of Christmas 
Greeting Cards and for their enthusiastic words of praise which have accompanied their offering in return. 
We can but quote here a few letters but they are synonymous of the many: 


Sincere compliments on your lovely assortment of Christmas Greeting Cards. 
All my friends are unanimous in praising their appropriateness and beauty. 
Mrs. B. L., N. Y.: Each card is distinctive and all are 


W. S. M., Wisconsin: Again you favored us with beautiful Christmas Cards. We think them the finest 


It will be a much appreciated favor if those of our patrons who have not as yet sent their offering, will 


keep us in mind to send their gift for the maintenance of our Seminary before the close of the year. Thank 
you! 


most inspirational. They are the loveliest I 
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Pook Reviews 


Books Reviewed on this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from our 


MY DAILY READING FROM THE 
NEW TESTAMENT Price 35c. 


MY DAILY READING FROM THE 
FOUR GOSPELS Regular edition, 
25 Larger type edition, 35c. Rev. 
Joseph F. Stedman, Editor. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood 


Father Stedman's popularization of 
the Missal has acquainted millions 
with the infinite beauties of the lit- 
urgy of the Mass, and has served to 
bring countless numbers of souls to a 
leeper taith and understanding of the 
Mystery of the Altar. He is now fol 


wing up this work by publishing for 
the masse the New Testament ac 
cording to the most recent American 
versior We feel that the attractive 


appearance and re isonable price of his 
new publications will open up the 
f the Inspired Word to 


Catholic n a wider scale than ever 


beauties « 


before 

My Daily Reading from the New 
Testament” is a volume small enough 
to be carried in a man's pocket, but 
containing 576 pages in a durable 
paper binding. It includes all the books 
of the New Testament, with the excep- 
tion of certain geneological passages, 
repetitions, and the more difficult sec- 
tions of the Apocalypse The daily 
reading covers about a page and a half 
and certainly will not be a burden even 
to a person normally hard-pressed for 
s such that 


time The arrangement 
the initial passage is so attractive and 
meaningful that the reader gladly con- 
tinues the passage assigned, and might 
even feel anxious to go beyond it. As 
in the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine edition, new and puzzling terms 
are fully explained in the notes 

“My Daily Reading from the Four 
Gospels” is in the same form as the 
other booklet, but it confines itself to 
the Gospel narratives. In it the reader 
will find a harmonized account of the 
Life of Our Lord according to the four 
Evangelists. Children and older people 
will find the larger type edition more 


useful, but even the regular edition 
employs type large enough for the 
average reader D. D 


ALL THE DAY LONG. By Daniel 
Sargent New York Longmans, 
Green and Company. $2.50 
The awakening of American Catho- 

lic interest in the mission cause was 

long overdue when James Anthony 

Walsh inaugurated the “Field Afar” 
n 1907. From his office in a quiet 

side-street in the city ot soston 

Father Walsh prepared the first edi- 

us little missionary journal, 


i 
petul that it would up zeal for 








the cause of Christ in heathen lands 
n part of the faithful in the United 
States, but hardly dreaming of the 
great mission movement which it was 
destined to inaugurate The first num 


ber of this American missionary 
monthly devoted itself to presenting 
the work of those heroic souls who 
had abandoned their homes and _ their 
loved ones tor the sake of winning 
souls for Christ. From every country 
Wn Europe they came, and to every 


pagan land they ventured, certain that 


their endeavors would be blessed by 
Him Whose work they did One 
ountry ilone was not” represented 


actively in the mission field, and that 
was the United States. Faithful souls 
in this country had contributed to the 
ssion cause by their prayers and 
their alms, but the few of them who 
felt the call to give themselves for the 
salvation of pagan souls had to travel 
to Europe first to enroll in missionary 
congregations. America lacked men in 
the field, and as long as it had no 
representatives there, the work of 
presenting the mission cause to the 
faithful was to continue difficult and 
trving. Father Walsh, in his capacity 
as Archdiocesan Director of the Propa- 
vation of the Faith Society in the 
Boston Archdiocese, was aware of the 
erving need for an American Foreign 
Mission Society, but saw little hope 
f such 


for the formation and support ¢ 
in organization when he began the 


Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Field Afar.” It was only when the 
circulation of his paper grew that he 
began to press the need for such a 
society and found that kindred souls 
were willing to assist him in the move 
ment. Father Thomas Frederick Price, 
a home missionary in North Carolina, 
was the first to offer himself, and the 
Marvknoll Movement was born 

The story of the formation and ex 
pansion of the Catholic Foreign Mis 
sion Society of America, with its head 
quarters at Maryknoll and its activ- 
ties spread throughout the Orient, is 
known t \mericans That its 
beginnings were so romantic and dar- 
ing, that its progress was so rapid and 
its success so notable, was due to the 
genius and wisdom of Father James 
Anthony Walsh and to the fiery zeal 
of Father Thomas Frederick Price, its 

tounders 

Father Price spent himself quickly 
in the mission field and died a martyr 
ong Kong in 1919 To 
was left the great task 


schools and seminaries 





for the traming of men for the mission- 
iry priesthood and the financing of 
the ever-growing number of laborers in 
the Orient. How he coped with all the 
discouragements and how he overcame 


the ubject 


all ditteulties, provides 
matter of Daniel Sargent’s masterly 
biography 

Mr. Sargent takes us back to the 
scenes of the co-founder’s boyhood and 
early manhood in Boston and traces 
for us the path that led him on to the 
priesthood The awakening of love for 
the mission cause in the heart of the 
young seminarian is described to us in 
rare fashion and all the drama con 
nected with the task of building up a 
missionary spirit in America is pre- 
sented with a genuine sympathy and 
understanding. The finest portion of 
the book is that which deals with the 
closing days of Bishop Walsh’s life 
when, in great pain and agony of body, 
he lived in retirement at Maryknoll, 
offering his cross to God in thanks for 
His constant benediction on the cause 


of American missionaries Dp. D 












































A. Walsh, Mary E. McIntee, Charles 





Make Provision for 
Yourself, While Still 
Alive, for the Gregorian 
Masses to be Said for 
You After Your Death 


We have made arrange- 
ments whereby those desiring 
to have a set of Gregorian 
Masses said after their death 
can make provision for them 
while still living. 

A certificate is issued on 
receipt of the stipend for the 
Masses ($30.00) and is sent 
to you in a frame. At the 
time of your death a relative 
or a friend sends the certifi- 
cate back to Graymoor and 
immediately upon its receipt 
the Masses are arranged for. 

For further information 
address: 


Franciscan Friars of the 


Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








SPECIAL REQUEST 


The Sisters of the Atonement 
appeal to the Sacristans and other 
church workers to send them any 
ends of candle or vigil lights they 
can. These are melted down and 
made into stearic and wax candles 
for use on the Chapel Altars at 
Graymoor. 

Your help in this way will be 
gratefully appreciated. Address 
them to: Sister Ignatius, S.A., 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospice, Graymoor 
Village, Garrison, New York. 











EK. Welsh, Joseph Moore, Eunice A. 
Walsh, Thomas J. McGill, William J. 
Fullerton, Patrick Clancy, Frank Me- 
Ardle, Miss Margaret Maguire, Miss 
Jennie Dwyer, Katherine A. Higgins, 
Patrick Gaffney, Archibald Anthony 
Gaffney, Vincent Red Fox James, Jr; 
acob Lamb, Rodger O'Hanlon, Cath- 
erine Kelly, Thomas Kelly, Catherine 
O'Laughlin, James O’Laughlin, Neal 
Sullivan, Hattie Fox, Margaret Madi- 
Katherine A. Magnant, 


gan, Mrs 


Mary Fitzpatrick, Mary McDonough, 
Mrs. Herman Greene, Frank Abele. 
Matthew L. Devaney. 


it 
384 % UT OMNES UNUM SINT 
Spend Christmas 
To be at Graymoor during the 
Christmas season is an experience 
which is not soon forgotten. The 
sylvan beauty of woodland, hill and 
dale, adorned with nature’s mantle, 
is a setting which moves the mind 
to meditate on the age-old story of 
Bethlehem, and instils in all hearts 
the peace and joy which find an 
outlet in the truly beautiful reli- 
gious services at St. John’s Church 
on Christmas Day. 
Bear in mind that you can reach 
the Hostel within an hour and a 
half of the time you board the 
train at the Grand Central Station 
in New York, including the time 
of the taxi from Peekskill Sta- ; i 
tion to your destination at the foot Requiescant m Pare 
of the Mount of the Atonement _——_——- 
at Graymoor. 
Make reservations by applyin We commend to the prayers of 
kon 7 ones our Readers the souls of the faith- 
SISTERS OF THE ful departed and particularly the 
ATONEMENT deceased subscribers and their near 
\ Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
= Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 
Rev. Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M. 
DYING Dr. Bernard Keenan, James Mangan, 
Helen Stewart, Frank Clarke, Annie 
Coggeshall, Catherine Sheehan, John 
Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? Kirwan, Lawrence Moran, Mr. and 
You Will Mrs Austi Burns, Mr. and Mrs 
your broken body to the dust Richard Doyle, Peter Doyle, Mrs. M 
from whence it came. (Na Doma bie Mrs. Mary Sheehan, A 
ture’s law demands this.) Burns. Mrs. A. Murray. Mr. and Mrs. 
You Bequeath J. Burns, Norah Burns, Mr. and Mrs. 
} tes soul to t toal Maker for Jonie Burns. Mr. and Mrs. John Mc- 
i “4 nt This you cannot Namara, Mrs. Ella B. Appert, Hum- 
; You should bequeath to God hrey J. Lynch, Patrick Kenny, Mrs. 
f in your last Will and Testa- Joseph Huber, S. Agnes Donnally, 
t ment God's share of the ma- Robert J. Donnally, Ravmond F. Don- 
; terial things of life that God ; j ity : 
q made it possible for you to nally, John J. Tobin, James Gettings, 
4 amass. : Mary Gettings, Catherine Gettings, 
Cardinal Manning said: Arthur J Arnold, Mary A. Cook, Mrs 
it “It's a poor Will that does not Mary Kelly, Henry Bretscher, Joseph 
name Christ among the heirs.” Tomitz. Elizabeth Tomitz. Maria Hut- 
; How About Your Will? ter, Augusta Toll, Charles Toll, Frank 
Make no delay, for you know J. Eberle, Agnes O'Connor, Ellen 
f neither the day nor the hour Byrnes, William J. Blazeski, Margaret 
Ht when the summons to depart Ahearn. Lucy MeNeil, Ellen O'Brien, 
nence Wil come to you Mary Cummiskey, Sarah E,. Christian- 
y Please remember the mission- sen, Kathleen McDonough, Charles E 
i ary and charitable works of the Norris, Mrs. James Wilson, Anthony 
if Franciscan Friars of the Atone- : : ; 
ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, Thompson, Mary G. Coyne, Annie 
\. ie Judge Brennan, Mrs. E. O'Hara, James 
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A Good Book is an Ideal Gitt 


and a Companionable Friend 


Any of the books listed here will enrich your leisure hours. They will also 
prove ideal and very acceptable gifts to friends. 


BETHLEHEM NIGHTS. by Sis 
ter Mary Paula Bethlehem 
Nights is a dehyghttul book tor 


iamily reading at Christmas and 


makes an extremely attractive 
pitt Price $2.00 
POPE INNOCENT Ill. By Joseph 
Clayton Author of “Luther and 
Hlis Work The Protestant Re 
formation in Great Britain, St 
Anselm,” ete Fellow Royal His 
torical Society Here is medic 


val Europe's greatest statesman 


as seen by this distinguished Brit 


ish historian It's a vivid study 
steeped in scholarship and truth 
For adult readers .$2.25 


SOCIAL WELLSPRINGS. Four 
teen Epochal Documents by Pope 
Leo XIIL Selected, arranged and 
annotated by Joseph Husslein, 
S.J. PhD. In the fourteen en 
cycheals assembled here, some ot 
which have been inaccessable for 
years, can be found the adequate 
expression of practically every 
phase of Pope Leo’s social thought 
and teaching. They constitute a 
basic library of social literature 
which is indispensable for a com 
plete understanding of the 
Church's attitude on every phase 
of man’s life in society $2.50 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
This time-honored Christian mas 
terpiece done, at last, in modern 
English, for modern readers! Al 
though just recently off the press, 
this translation has already created 
something of a sensation $1.25 


FREEDOM UNDER GOD. By 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen $2.25 


THE DUST OF HER SANDALS. 


By Mother St. Pau $2.00 
HiS DEAR PERSUASION. }k, 
Katherine Burtot Chis is an u 
| t 


teresting and sympathets ry wt 
the Life of Mother Seton...$2.50 
THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM. 
by Douglas Jerrol The Boston 
lranseript reviewer deseribes this 


ok as “a calm plea for a returt 


to Christian civilization” and com 
mends it to the careful considera 
lon t ever thinking Mal 
regardless of creed $2.50 
HEART TO HEART—A Cardinal 
Newman Prayerbook. By Rev. D 





M. O'Cor1 = $2.00 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH 
RACE. By Seumas MacManus 


Large, 720 pages, illustrated, tine 
gold-stamped — binding Read 
and discover all the romance 
tragedy, poetry and pathos that 
tinguish the Green Isle’s extra 


ordinary story $3.00 


FAVORITE NEWMAN SER- 
MONS. by Father Daniel M 


O'Connell » J $2.00 
COMMUNISM AND MAN. By | 
J. Sheed $2.00 
MY CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS. by 
Dr. Sam Atkinson $1.50 


THROUGH HUNDRED GATES. 

Edited by Fathers Severin) and 
Stephen Lamping, O. F. M. This 
book is a compilation of — the 
stories of the spiritual trek t 


Rome by a number of converts 


<o $2.50 
GOD IN AN IRISH KITCHEN. By 
Rev. Leo Ward $2.50 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 
THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


THE FOUR WINNERS Knute 


‘ » ‘ i ana a 
ina 1 
mipus at 
w tory 
i it ) I 
i ‘ rl ook 
i boy 
$2.00 


SONGS FOR SINNERS. }|):\ 
t Na re thie Sta 
by Rey 
$1.00 
SONGS OF CREELABEG. }'oem 
ell-known poet, Rev. Po J. Car 


. Bf 7Se¢ 


THOSE OF HIS OWN HOUSE- 


HOLD. \ OVI novel t tamaly 
te t la is French author 
Rene Bazi $1.00 
THE DOCTOR'S WOOING. By 
Charles Phillip \ stirring novel 

1 Wis wu doctor and a 

ng Pol herome $1.00 
PATCH. By Patrick | Carroll 
4 \ story of a lovable 
Irish la $1.50 


THE MAN WHO GOT EVEN 
WITH GOD. By M. Raymond 


4 S, \ book as strange 

and fascinating as its title It's 
ural 1 violet 

pe Ke kia and ne 


time Texas cowboy who became 
of all things, a Trappist monk! 


We venture the guess that in this 





tlhe we have something t wall 
n be the talk of the town and 
America’s list What Catho 
Are Reading $2.00 
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Help Us To Complete 
St. Anthony’s National Shrine 


by enrolling yourself and friends in 
St. Anthony’s 
Golden Book 


as contributors to the Building Fund and share perpet- 
ually in the spiri.ual fruits of the many Holy Masses, 
prayers and other pious devotions which will be offered 
to God in this beautiful temple to be dedicated on the 
Mount of the Atonement at Graymoor, Garrison, New 
York, as a Monument of Gratitude in honor of St. 
Anthony. 












OUR REWApy, 


WHEN ST FRANCIS WAS BUILDING 
ST DAMIANS CHURCH HE SAID 
He that quoss one otome shall ssciur 
ome muerd He that wus Gwe sloms 
shall aecure wo rewards 
a Wany REWARD 
wr" You want? % 
sur agent [2.10 CommETE 
ST ANTHONY'S NATIONAL SHRINE 


TOUR MAME wiki BE (NRO 
(6 ST AMTHONYS 


Address offerings to 601 DEN BOOK 


REV. FATHER ANSELM, S. A. 
St. Anthony’s National Shrine 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 














Che Graymonr 
Catholic Art Calendar 


Our Graymoor Art Calendar for the year 1942 is one of the most beautiful 
we have ever offered our patrons. The Catholic home has constant necd for a 
guide to assist in reminding of the many religious obligations to keep in the course 
of the year. This lovely calendar gives authentic information. 

The distinctive beauty of this sixteen-page calendar has an immediate appeal 
and is really a work of art. Every month has a beautiful reproduction of a famous 
religious painting in colors—thirteen in all—all worthy of framing. 


Place your order now for one or more of these beautiful and useful Graymoor 
Catholic Calendars. 


Price: Thirty Cents Each — Four for One Dollar 


Address orders with remittance to: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 









































